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TRAINED HOUSE DRESS. 


ee pretty dress may be made in grenadine, 

Chambery gauze, foulard, pongee, silk, Chi- 
na crape, or any fabric except thin muslins. It 
is particularly well adapted to grenadine. The 
original is made of white foulard. The two 
back breadths of the skirt are trimmed to the 
waist with flounces of Bruges lace. The side 
and front breadths are trimmed around the bot- 
tom and up the side of the third seam to the 
waist with a ruche of gros grain four inches wide, 
pinked on each edge in small points, and two 
others, an inch and a half wide, with two inches 
space between. The wide ruche and upper ruche 
are violet, and the middle one green. Long 
lilac sash in the back, with rosette bow, edged 
with Bruges lace. Plain waist, square in front, 
and an inch and a half lower in the back of the 
neck than an ordinary waist. Ruches an inch 
wide trim the edge of the neck, and pass over 
the arm-hole and down the front and the back 
to form the shape, the lower one being violet and 
the upper one green. ‘The coat-sleeve is trimmed 
diagénally with green and violet ruches an inch 

-and a half wide. The, page sleeve is trimmed 
the entire length with a ruche three and a half 
inches wide, and two others an inch wide, sep- 
arated by an inch and a half space, the wide and 
upper ruches being violet, and the middle one 
green. The neck and sleeves are edged with 
Bruges lace. Violet ribbon in hair. -Gold neck- 
lace with enameled medallion and enameled ear- 
rings. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS. 

Tuts pattern comprises two articles, viz. : 
plain waist with coat and page sleeves, and eight- 
gored trained skirt. 

Puan Waist witH SLeEvEs.—This pattern 
is in five parts, viz.: front, side piece, back, 
coat-sleeve, and long page sleeve. 
Only half the pattern is given. ‘The 
perforations show where to cut out for 
the seam under the arm in the sleeve. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches 
wide, 4 yards. 

Ruching, when made, 12 yards. 

Ercut-GorEeD TRAINED SKIRT.— 
This pattern is in six pieces: two 
straight back breadths, two side gores, 
gored front breadth, and belt. Only 
half the pattern is given. The train 
is three-quarters of a yard long. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches 
wide, 12 yards. 

Ruching, when made, 12 yards. 

Lace, 14 yards. 

Every separate piece of the pattern 
has the name and directions for put- 
ting together printed thereon; and 
all the patterns are notched and num- 
bered, so as to be adjusted with the 
greatest ease. ‘The patterns are fur- 


nished in sizes, 30-46, bust measure, for the 
manner of taking which see Harper’s Bazar, 
Vol. III., No. 26. 





HARDY CLIMBING PLANTS. 


HERE is a certain appearance of rawness 
that appertains to all new structures, espe- 
cially if they be of brizk or stone, which is very 
disagreeable to the eye of a person of taste. For- 
tunately, Time, with his artistic touches of weath- 
er stain, lichens, and mosses, does much to give 
to such buildings that subdued tone which ren- 
ders them suitable subjects for the pencil and 
canvas of the painter. We can, however, as- 
sist the venerable artist, and hasten the opera- 
tion, so far as the effects are concerned, by 
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TRAINED HOUSE DRESS. ( 
[Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, to fit any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-zize Cents cud Bust Measure.) 





structures with foliage, through the means of 
climbing plants. 

For this class of buildings, on account of the 
massive character of the material of which they 
are built, it is desirable to have plants with 
strongly marked foliage and of robust growth 
wherewith to cover the walls: Such plants as 
the Clematis, the Honey-suckle, and the Rose 
are too delicate in their foliage and habit of growth 
for such purposes, as they become dwarfed or 
diminutive in appearance when brought in con- 
tact with large buildings ; they more properly be- 
long to the cottage or small villa. 
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For the purposes under consideration the Ivy 
is the best, in sections where it is hardy; next 
in order is the Ampelopsis, or American Ivy, and 
then the different species of Bignonia, or Trump- 
et Creeper. 

Of the Ivy the best varieties are the Irish 
(Hedera canariensis), with large foliage (it is a 
rapid grower); H. regneriana, with very large 
foliage; and the English Ivy, H. helix, with small 
foliage. These three species have self-colored 
or plain leaves. ‘There are many varietiés with 
variegated foliage, but they are all somewhat 
delicate in growth, except H. marmorata (or H. 
latifolia maculata of some cata- 
logues), the foliage of which is 
large and beautifully marbled. 

The Ampelopsis (A. hedera- 
cea), or Virginia Creeper, has 
large, strongly marked foliage, 
but it is not evergreen as the Ivy 
is; shedding its leaves in the au- 
tumn, which assume beautiful 
crimson shades before their fall. 

The Bignonia (Tecoma), or 
Trumpet Creeper, has less mass- 
ive foliage than the Ivy or Am- 
pelopsis, but the flowers are very 
beautiful. ‘The two best species 
are B. radicans, with reddish-or- 
ange flowers, and B. grandiflora, 
with orange-yellow flowers, which 
are much larger than the pre- 
vious-named species. 

These three plants, Ivy, Am- 
pelopsis, and Bignonia, do not re- 
quire any training, as they throw 
out rootlets from their stems or 
branches, by which they attach 
themselves to brick or stone 
walls. They are not so desirable 
for wooden houses on this ac- 
count, as they have to be torn 
off when the clap-boarding re- 
quires painting. ‘They are, how- 
ever, especially the Ivy, very use- 
ful in protecting brick and stone 
walls from the weather, as their 
foliage protects them from the 
action of the rain and dew. 

Of other strong-growing climb- 
ers Wistarias are the best; of 
these there are now several spe- 
cies and varieties—viz., the well- 
known W. chinensis, with purple 
flowers; also a white variety, 
which, however, does not grow 
so strongly as the purple. A fine 
effect may be produced by graft- 
ing it into the branches of the 
purple variety. Our American 
species, W. americana, of which 
there is also a white variety, is 
not so strong a grower; the ra- 
cemes of flowers are shorter, and 
produced later in the season, than 
those of the Chinese species. 
Some hybrids have been raised 
between the two species, of which 
one, named W, magnifica, is very 
fine; the foliage is large and 
glossy, and the flowers very large 
and of a deep purple color. Some 
Japanese species have been late- 
ly introduced, among which is 2 
double-flowered variety, and an- 
other with racemes of flowers 
from two to three feet long. 

The Aristolochia, or Dutch- 
man’s Pipe, is not seen in our 
gardens as often as it ought to be. 
A. sipho has very large bright 
green foliage, and produces a 
very picturesque effect. <A. to- 
mentosa, A. sagittata, and A. fici- 
folia, have smaller foliage, but all 
are very picturesque. The flow- 
ers are very curious; resembling a 
tobacco-pipe, but are not showy. 

All the above plants will thrive 
in any good garden soil, and, with 
the exception of the Wistaria, do 
not require any pruning or any 
especial care in training; the Wis- 
taria, however, is the better for 
some attention in this respect, as 
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it is apt to assume a very wild and, so to speak, 
ai 


isheveled if some attention is not 
to training and pruning it in the latter part 
of the winter or very early in the spring. 
Neither the Wistaria or the Aristolochia should 
be nailed fast. to the walls by shreds of leather or 
cloth, but should be trained on rods of stout gal- 
vanized wire (No. 12 or No. 14), made fast to 
hooks or hold-fasts driven into the wall and pro- 
jecting thétefrom two or three iriches. 
——S 
ON THE RIVER. 
Og, loose the boat and ply the oar, 
knd Jet us drift forever 
Adown this blue enameled floor, 
This happy, flowing river. 
The shore unwinds a ribbon green ; 
The hills do smoke with mist ; 


And far away tall spires between 
Are by the sunbeams kissed. 


The sweet wind travels just one way, 
Contented to remind us 

Of cloyer-fields and new-mown hay 
Left far enough behind us; 


And now and then, so faintly heard, 


Sweet came tr blit ig over, 
Of pealing bell and singing bird, 


Of screaming gull or plover. 

The sunbeam sees itself below, 
Reflected in the river; 

So, dearest, in my heart, you know, 
You are reflected ever! 
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te Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of Bathing and 
Swimming Dresses, Drawers, Cloaks, Caps, etc. ; 
Ladies and Children’s Paletots, Dresses, Blouse 
Waists, Fichus, Aprons, Kitchen Aprons, Break- 
Sast Caps, Chemisettes, Coiffures, etc., ete. 

Br Cut Paper Patterns of the beautiful 
Trained House Dress on the first page of this 
Number, graded to fit any figure, with the name 
and directions for putting together printed on each 
separate piece of the Pattern, will be sent by the 
Publishers, post-paid, by mail, on receipt of Twenty- 
five Cents and BUST MEASURE. JVews - dealers 
supplied at the usual discount. For complete list 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertise- 
ment on page 479 of this Number. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Taking Pleasure. 


Y DEAR FRED,—I see that the papers 
a are full of tempting advertisements of ex- 
cursions of all kinds, up the river, down the 
bay, into the sound, wherever there is water, 
and therefore, probably, coolness and refresh- 
ment. As early as six o'clock, says one of the 
newspapers, the scuffling of the feet was heard 
of those who were going upon Sunday morning 
to escape into the country. If you saw the 
same paragraph, were you not sorry for those 
poor people? ‘They had to start early on their 
only holiday, in order to get even a chance of 
some kind of recreation, And how awfully 
hot they must have been before they were 
through with it! Hurrying and scrambling 
and squeezing and carrying children! But 
how agreeable it was to read, at about the 
same time, an account of a little party which a 
gentleman gave, at his home upon the river, to 
some school-teachers! All day they sat and 
strolled upon the grass, and caught what little 
breeze was blowing, and quieted their minds by 
looking at the long, calm stretch of the river, 
spotted with idle white sails. There were 
flowers to smell and beautiful fruits to look at, 
and ice-cream and other timely food to partake 
of. Indeed, it is easy to see that the good 
folks must have enjoyed themselves immensely, 
especially the kind host and hostess. 

Now, my dear Fred, think of those two 
things that I describe—the hot hurry into the 
country on the one hand, and the delightful 
little journey and happy'day upon the other; 
and then reflect upon these other facts: first, 
that here is a great city ; secondly, that its sum- 
mer climate is intensely hot ; and thirdly, that 
it is almost surrounded by water. If you were 
yeading an old Greek poem describing such a 
city, or in some romance you came upon such 
a description, you would instantly say—for I 
know your serious turn of mind—‘“ How benefi- 
cent is Providence that provides boundless re- 
freshment for the citizens of the great hot city !” 
And oh! Fred, how horribly mistaken you 
would be! I think you have been in Naples. 
You remember there the Villa Reale. If you 
have not been there, I will tell you that the 
Villa Reale is a public ground, laid out along 
the shore of the bay of Naples. It is a very 
simple place. There are trees and grass and 


benches, and a few urns and statues, I believe, 
although upon this point I am not quite sure. 
And there you sit and stroll in the warm even- 


orange blossoms from over the bay, and you hear 
the tinkling of guitars and singing. ‘There are 


many plea places in Europe, but I think 
that the Reale, at Naples, is one of the 
pleasantest, 


wing thus made a little voyage, in imagina- 
tion, to Naples, Jet us come home again. We 
sail up the beautifal bay, thinking, if we choose, 
of Verrazati and of Hendrick Hudson, who 
sailed up before us. Here is Staten Island, 
blooming to the very shore, and Long Island, 
lovely, but noxious. Beyond, at the head of 
the simple bay, to which the noble gate of the 
Narrows conducts us, is the great city, dividing 
the waters, yet stretching out a long, long level 
of building, with no heights, and not many 
spires, But the bay is magnificent before it, 
and the rivers are broad and ample on both 
sides. And there! yes, my dear Neapolitan, 
there I see something green, and what, doubt- 
less, is the Villa Reale of this noble metropolis. 
Dear Fred, it is our Battery—our dear and 
honored Battery—in the very line of the ocean 
breezes, and commanding the long, graceful, 
upward sweep of Staten Island; and the gentle 
outline of the bay. A finer site for public 
grounds could not be conceived. How felici- 
tously, therefore, and with what redounding 
glory to our simple popular government, have 
we turned it into a dumping-ground, and a vast 
dépét of immigration! Here is a city which 
has extended itself over the island almost with- 
in the memory of man, which has unequaled 
opportunities for providing precisely the re- 
treats to discover which its inhabitants pant to 
leave it on the hot days, and which has secured 
scarcely one of them. 

Think what the Battery was! 
in the beginning, the pleasantest part of the 

city was the most fashionable. When the City 

Park was out of town fashion seated itself 

upon the bay. It is not many years since 

the fine houses in State Street were removed. 

In the block fronting the Bowling Green, where 

now are great steamship offices, lived until very 

recently rich and fashionable families. And even 

I, Fred, remember, at a date as late as the Jullien 

concerts, sitting in the balcony of Castle Gar- 

den, watching the moonlight upon the bay and 

listening to the orchestra, then strolling across 

the wéll-kept Battery to State Street, and in’ 
delightful rooms, amidst beautiful pictures, 
pouring in a libation to the immortal Hudson. 

A wise care of the comfort, the health, and the 
renown of the city would have extended the 
Battery a little upon the East River side, and 
have taken a little more upon the North River ; 
and at intervals—not too frequent, so as to in- 
terfere with commerce—it would hae laid out 
pleasure-grounds along the water, in which we 
could all sit and stroll upon the-warm days, 
sure to catch whatever stray breeze might be- 
nevolently venture forth. 

On the other side of the two rivers, also, 
there would have been, under a wise popular 
administration of affairs, similar retreats and 
gardens. The walks at Hoboken, the Elysian 
Fields of other days, were a delightful resort. 
There was doubtless a great deai of vagabond- 
age and hard drinking, but I doubt if they 
have been diminished by abolishing the pleas- 
ant walks. This, indeed, is the usual objec- 
tion. It is asserted that the American doesn’t 
know how to enjoy; that if he tries to do it 
he merely gets drunk. Other nations, we are 
told—the German, the Italian, the Frenchman 
—understand how to spend a few cents in a 
garden or a hall, and how to enjoy himself 
without boisterousness or rioting. Why should 
we have publie grounds which would be only 
defaced and disgraced, and in which festivity 
and pleasuring would end in riot? But if this 
were so, what could be a stronger argument 
for multiplying every kind of humanizing and 
refining influence? And that it is not so the 
Central Park is the proof. How respectfully 
that is treated, Fred. It is not every private 
estate that is so kept and honored. 

But the Park is remote from a large part of 
the city. And the summer pleasure-seeker, if 
even for a day only, and the fugitives from 
heat, instinctively go to the water, if it be ac- 
cessible. ‘Thousands of the very population 
for whom the public pleasure-ground is de- 
sirable can not go to the Park. But if there 
were near them, within walking distance, pleas- 
ant seats under the trees and by the water, how 
gladly would they gotothem! New Yorkismade 
forsuchasystem of simple public gardens. None 
of its wastes is more astounding than that of such 
opportunities of public health and refreshment. 
What should a great city be but a great and 
wise ruler? Its management should be mod- 
eled, under the changed circumstances, upon 
the most sagacious private management. The 
relations of beauty to use, of enjoyment to 
health, and consequent efficiency, should nev- 
er be forgotten. A garden along the river for 
a few blocks may be very easily seen to be 
more truly serviceable to the prosperity of the 
city than a range of wharves and piers cover- 
ing the same space. The destruction of the 
City Hall Park, by covering it with buildings, 
is demoralizing. It foretells the fate of the 
Central Park. The kind of necessity which 





ings and mornings, and you look across to Sor- 
rento and Vesuvius; and far away, like a rose- 
mist upon the sea, is Capri; and you smell the 


was pleaded for the invasion of the one will 
be as strong for that of the other. 


Of course, * 


Ground, as it was innocently called, will be 

sacrificed to streets. First, it will be divided, 

then it will be built upon. And, of course, in 

a city where even existing pleasure-grounds are 

not preserved, it is laughable to think of ripa- 

rian gardens, or little parks upon the river- 

banks. But our civilization has every thing to 

learn. I am writing to you, Fred, of what is 

merely obvious in a well-ordered city, and what 

a very little forethought would have preserved 

forus. IfI were one of the great dons of the 

city government I would issue an edict that the 

immigration dépdt should be removed from 

Castle Garden; then I would decree and exe- 

cute the removal of Castle Garden itself; and 
then I would recover the Battery to greenness 
and order, and preserve forever a neat and sim- 
ple pleasure-ground, filling it with benches and 

shade trees. It should be kept as carefully as 
the Central Park, and as many policemen as 
were necessary to arrest the disorderly and to 
enforce the general regulation of the garden, 
so many there should be. I certainly would 
not assume nor concede that riot and filth were 
necessary in an American pleasure-ground. 

And if they were developed, I would show, in 
the most conclusive manner, that nothing is 
more American than the arrest of rioters and 
the removal of filth. 

“On behalf of the king,” is the motto upon 
stringent orders and proclamations in other 
countries. On behalf of the people, should be 
that of my orders for the provision of pleasure- 
grounds. When the revolutions of 48 were 
breaking out in Europe, and the royal palaces 
and other public buildings were seized by the 
revolutionists, they wrote upon them, ‘‘ Placed 
under the care of the people.” They were not, 
therefore, at the mercy of any one, but they 
were, because of that inscription, committed to 
the care of the whole nation. I opine that 
some vagabonds seem to think that because the 
Central Park is the people’s pleasure-ground, 
any one of the people may do what he will with 
any thing in the park; he may pick a flower, 
or whittle a bridge, or deface a tree. If you 
object, he says, ‘‘ May a man not do what he 
will with his own?” Yes, my friend; but that 
flower is mine as much as yours. When you 
pluck it you steal it from all the other owners. 
I come here at seven o'clock to enjoy it, and 
you have taken it away at six, under pretense 
that it is yours, because you are one of the peo- 
ple. Would you, then, think that you could 
close the gates and appropriate the whole park 
to yourself? Yet you have just as much right 
to appropriate the whole as any part of the 
whole. The park, with all its flowers and 
its treasures, is ours to enjoy only, not to carry 
off. ; 

My dear Fred, if you happen to know the 
next very rich man who is going to die, and 
wishes to leave a monument of his name, tell 
him to secure a large tract of land somewhere 
upon thé shore, and as near as possible to the 
city, and provide for its being made and kept 
as a public pleasure-ground. Atleast, beg him 
not to found a new public library. If he wishes 
to give his money to that good purpose, let him 
add it to a library already established. Let 
him go, upon one of these scorching afternoons 
or evenings, to the Battery. Let him see what 
it is and fancy what it should be—a space of 
shadowed grass and well-kept walks and con- 
venient benches, upon which, after the glare 
and toil of the day, hundreds of hard workers 
sit smoking a venial pipe, perhaps, and breath- 
ing the cooler air over the water; every man 
and woman taking every day, and at their own 
will, the pleasure which the kind host and host- 
ess, up the river, made one day happy by pro- 
viding for the teachers. 

Your ancient friend, 
An Otp BacuEtor. 





EDUCATION BY RAILROAD. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HERE are certain points of good manners 
in which women fail, which yet seem to 
have been greatly overlooked by their censors. 
Perhaps we ought not to say women, for the 
class is undoubtedly small; but the one woman 
who behaves badly attracts more attention than 
the nine hundred and ninety-nine well disposed ; 
and when even one woman falls below the proper 
standard, all women seem, somehow, to be hu- 
miliated thereby. 

In connection with our public schools there 
is springing up a school of ungracefulness and 
indelicacy which, to my thinking, goes far to 
neutralize the good wrought by the former. 
Groups of girls travel daily from the country 
villages, three, five, ten miles over the steam 
and horse railroads, to th8 normal and high 
schools of the city, and return at night. What 
is cause and what is effect I do not know; but 
these girls sometimes conduct themselves so 
rudely as to force upon one the conviction that 
it would be better for women not to know the 
alphabet, if they must take on so much rough- 
ness along with it. Typical American girls, 
pretty, gentle-faced, intelligent-looking, well- 
dressed, will fill a car with idle, vulgar, bois- 
terous chatter. Out of rosy, delicate lips come 
the voices—of draymen, I was about to say, 





I suppose Washington Square, or the Parade 





girls are like nothing in the heavens above or 
the earth beneath. The only quality of woman- 
liness they possess is weakness, Without depth, 
richness, or force, they are thin, harsh, inevita- 
ble. ty do not so much fill thé space as 
they penetrate it, Three or four such girls 
will gather face to face, and from beginning to 
end of their journey pour forth a céaseless tor- 


‘vent of giddy gabble, utterly regardless of any 


other presence than their own. They will talk 
of their teachers and schoolmates by name, of 
their parties and plans, of their studies, their 
dresses, their most personal and private mat- 


ters, with an extravagance, with an incoherency, 


with an inelegance and coarseness of phraseolo- 


gy, which is disgraceful alike to their schools 


and to their homes. They will compel without 
scruple and bear without flinching the eyes of 
a whole carriage-load of passengers, Indeed, 
the notice of strangers seems sometimes to be 
the inspiration of their noisy, unmelodious clat- 
ter. They apparently think that this is to be 
sprightly, arch, high-spirited, and winning, not 
perceiving that a really high-toned and high- 
bred girl would as soon jump over a stick in a 
circus as turn herself into such a spectacle. 
There is nothing winning about it. The abso- 
lute extravagance and nonsense of it will some- 
times excite a smile from thoughtlessness, but 
it is a smile less complimentary than a‘frown. 
No amount of acquisition, no mental training, 
can atone for such demeanor, Tf the two are 
incompatible it is better for a woman not to 
know the multiplication table than not to be 
gentle-mannered. If a woman is vulgarly pro- 
noncé, the more she knows the worse. I could 
sometimes wish that our far-famed schools 
would stop their algebra, stop their Latin, stop 
their philosophies, and give their undivided at- 
tention to teaching their pupils how to talk. It 
may not be possible to make them talk sense, 
but surely they can be made to talk nonsense 
gracefully. Not all can have musical voices ; 
but, upon pain of death, I would have girls 
taught to speak low. ‘Training can do much 
in the way of melody and sweetness, but a voice 
that is softly modulated can not be violently 
disagreeable. And if a girl’s tongue is incor- 
rigible, let her be dispossessed of it altogether. 

The pronunciation and the rhetoric of these 
girls are a disgrace to their elders, Words and 
syllables are clipped, twisted, run together, min- 
gled, mangled, and muddled into a dialect fit 
for savages. Girls who can read Virgil and 
calculate an eclipse will employ in conversation 
a jargon that would stamp them with the stamp 
of intolerable vulgarity at any well-bred din- 
ner-table. What cruelty, what waste is this! 
It is so easy not to, offend, it is so hard not to 
be stupid. It is so unimportant to be learned, 
it is so indispensable to be well-mannered. 
Why give time and pains unmeasured to men- 
tal acquisition, and then neutralize it all by a 
ruffianly exterior? Why cast an odium upon 
education by associating it with uncouthness ? 

There are disadvantages worse than these, 
if any thing can be worse, in sending girls to 
school over the railroads, They somehow be- 
come common. ‘They cheapen themselves. 
They lose, if they ever possessed, they destroy 
before they are old enough to feel, the divinity 
that should hedge a woman. They fall into— 
I can hardly dignify it with the name of flirta- 
tion—but into a sort of bantering communi- 
cation with unknown men, employés of the 
railroad and season travelers—a traffic which 
is fatal to dignity in woman, and inspires no 
reverence in man. And this passes for liveli- 
ness and attractivenes, or at most, perhaps, it is 
being a little wild. But it is a wildness which 
girls can not afford. Delicacy is not a thing 
which can be lost and found. No art can re- 
store to the grape its bloom; and the supreme 
charm of the grape is its bloom. Familiarity 
without love, without confidence, without re- 
gard, is destructive to all that makes woman 
exalting and ennobling. 

There are other displays of ill manners which 
are almost incredible. Girls will sit with their 
faces toward the passengers, and eat oranges in 
the most slovenly, but the most unconcerned, 
manner, and then pelt each other with the bits 
of peel across the aisle. ‘They will scatter the 
crumbs and the paper of their lunch over the 
floor and sofas. I have seen the clean, tidy 
waiting-room of the railroad station strewn 
with pea-nut shells—not always, I fear, by wo- 
men young enough to be called girls. Such 
things are simply disgusting. Cleanliness, or- 
der, propriety, are not local or incidental qual- 
ities. They are inherent, inbred. A lady will 
no sooner be untidy in one place than in an- 
other. She will no more throw nut-shells on 
the bare floor of a station-room than on her own 
parlor carpet. She will no sooner thrust a pen- 
knife into the leather lining of the station sofa 
than she would into the velvet upholstery of 
her own. 

“The world is wide, these things are small; 

They may be nothing, but they are all.” 

Nothing? It is the first duty of woman to 
be a lady. The woman who says that this is 
making much ado about nothing is the woman 
who will accost you by name, when you enter a 
car, in a tone that introduces you to every per- 
son in it, and makes you wish that the part she 
occupies had run off the track at the last bridre. 
She is the woman who, under the pretext 





but that is not true; for the voices of these 
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conversing with one or two friends, informs the 
whole car company of her. views on woman’s 
rights and her relations with her husband. She 
is the woman who, in a public assembly, when 
we are all momentarily expecting the lecturer or 
the singer to enter, rises in her place, fronts the 
audience, and stands two minutes waiting for 
or beckoning to some Sarah Jane te join her. 
Good-breeding is good sense. Bad manners in 
woman is.immorality. Awkwardness may be 
ineradicable. Bashfulness is constitutional. 
Ignorance of etiquette is the result of circum- 
stances, All can be condoned, and do not ban- 
ish man or woman from the amenities of his 
kind. But self-possessed, unshrinking, and ag- 
gressive coarseness of demeanor may be reck- 
oned a State prison offense, several degrees 
worse than murder, and ought to relegate its 
proprietor to the society of New York lawyers. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER CASAQUES. 


QINCE the mercury has been ranging among 
the nineties the dresses most worn, both 
indoors and on the promenade, are those of 
linen and lawn. <A most available garment 
prepared for such costumes — available because 
it can be worn with a variety of skirts—is a 
long, full casaque, or polonaise, with full back, 
made of light, cool material, such as buff linen 
or white lawn. These linen and lawn casaques 
are draped over the black silk skirts of last win- 
ter’s walking dresses, showing only a very little 
of the black skirt below the white. Nut-brown 
silk skirts are also used with buff casaques. 
Suits of this kind are worn to the exclusion of 

- almost all others for morning, walking, and shop- 
ping. ‘The front of the casaque has the waist 
and skirt in one piece, reaching below the knee, 
left straight and open from the belt downward. 
The back has a tight corsage, with side bodies 
and a long, full skirt, larger than the dress skirt 
below it. It is fastened to the waist by box- 
pleats, and is draped to the proper length by a 
single dress pleat caught up in the centre of the 
back and on each hip. The skirt is from three 
and a half to four yards wide. ‘The sleeves are 
either sabots of flowing. When belted in, the 
garment has the effect of a blouse waist and 
upper skirt. It is worn over a low under-waist, 
and is exceedingly cool and pleasant for sum- 
mer wear. Patent écru linen lawn and white 
Victoria lawn are the materials most used for 
these casaques. Buff linen casaques are en- 
tirely surrounded by a side pleating three or 
four inches wide, from beneath which peeps a 
narrow pleating of sheer white lawn, or an 
edging of white guipure embroidery, or of un- 
bleached guipure lace. Victoria lawn casaques 
made in the same way, and trimmed with self- 
pleatings, are furnished by the modiste for $15. 
‘These may be worn with plain white lawn skirts, 
or even black or colored silks. A white pongee 
casaque, trimmed with black velvet ribbon and 
a narrow edge of real thread lace, is worn over 
a black silk skirt, making one of the most styl- 
ish suits prepared for the watering-places. 

It is an exception. to the rule of the season to 
make a suit without an over-skirt, or else a ca- 
saque that has the same effect. Many ladies have 
left from last summer pretty suits of white mus- 
lin or cambric, made with a belted basque and 
single skirt. ‘These are worn as they are for 
house dresses ; for the street a black silk walking 
skirt is worn underneath, and the whole skirt is 
caught up between the side seams in a single 
large pleat, to give the appearance of a long over- 
skirt or of the casaque just described. There 
will be folds and wrinkles across the front width, 
and the back will hang almost to the edge of the 
silk skirt; but these are not objectionable. Nor 
does it matter how thick or how thin the white 
dress is, as every thing from thick piqué to most 
transparent organdy is used in this way. Cool 
and inexpensive suits are made in this manner 
of the fine old-fashioned linen lawns, dotted or 
striped with black, brown, or blue, sold for 40 
centsa yard. Ten yards will make thesuit. The 
trimming on the skirt should be two narrow ruf- 
fles, as a wide flounce will not look well when the 
skirt is draped as an upper skirt. Some buff 
linen suits designed with a view to this arrange- 
ment are merely scalloped and bound with white 
or brown braid, or else several rows of fine nar- 
row alpaca braid are sewed on straight. Black 
braid on buff linen is not in favor this season. 
Linen over-skirts are not made very bouffant, as 
they are so easily rumpled. A darker shade of 
brown linen is sometimes used as folds or pleat- 
ings on pale buff linen; but the effect is not so 
pretty as it is on silks and pongees. 


CORSAGES, 


A most stylish corsage for dresses of pongee, 
silk, or grenadine over silk, has a sharply pointed 
basque behind, and round front. The basque be- 
gins at the seams under the arms and tapers down 
to a point about three-eighths of a yard long. A 
whalebone is put down the centre of the basque 
to hold it in place. It is the trimming, however, 
that gives this basque its peculiar style. A grad- 
uated ruffle of the material, three inches broad at 
the lowest point of the basque, and only an inch 
wide under the arms, is placed around it. This 
ruffle is very full, and gives the basque a most 
jaunty appearance. A belt, worn only in front 
of this corsage, is made of four folds of the ma- 
terial, sewed in where the basque ends in the side 
seams, and is fastened by a bow in front. The 
neck of the dress is pointed low and finished by 
a similar bow. Sabot sleeves with double ruffles 
are appropriate with this corsage. Sashes are 
not worn with such basques. 

The trimming of most corsages consists of a 
rofile beginning at the belt and gradually widen- 





ing as it extends up the fronts and around the 
neck. Sometimes merely a standing pleated 
ruffle follows the outline of the pointed neck. A 
row of Valenciennes two inches wide, or a pleat- 
ing of tulle with or without a lace edgé, is worn 
around the neck. Frills to match are basted 
inside the sabot sleeves. 

Pointed necks are more worn than the Pom- 
padour squares. When square necks are used, 
they are accompanied by a sharp point at the 
front of the waist, anda basque back. Many 
basques and plain waists are made without side 
bodies, having merely a seam down the centre 
of the back. Some of the handsomest French 
dresses are made in this way. Very few whale- 
bones are placed in a corsage ; about eight bones, 
and those very short, thin, and flexible, are con- 
sidered enough. Shoulder seams continue very 
short, and are placed on a line with the shoul- 
ders, not behind them. ‘To make a dress very 
long in the shoulders, or to trim the arm-holes 
with epaulets or puffs, stamps it as old-fashion- 
ed. Side bodies begin low down in the arm- 
hole, extend upward about two inches, then 
curve downward, tapering to an inch at the belt. 
Two short, tapering darts are necessary in front 
of plain waists. Buttons up the front of the cor- 
sage require button-holes; when merely set in 
above hooks and eyes, they are not ornamental, 
but give the dress an unfinished appearance. 
The best modistes use thick, strong silk, either 
white, gray, or black, for lining corsages of all 
dresses that do not wash—even of plainest wool- 
en stuffs. They claim that the additional ex- 
pense is compensated for by the greater beauty 
of the fit, as silk linings adjust themselves more 
perfectly to the figure than linen linings will, 
and do not stretch out of shape as cotton is apt 
to do. 

Waists are neither very short nor extremely 
long, but are fitted to the natural figure. A 
waspishly small waist no longer excites admira- 
tion—thespirituelle figures are not considered styl- 
ish nowadays; deep, healthyshoulders, full busts, 
large hips, and plump, round waists of twenty- 
two or three inches are just as much the fashion 
as are gored skirts and tunics. These things 
have been said before, but are repeated for the 
benefit of new subscribers and correspondents 
who ask for such information. 

A most tasteful bridal dress, lately made for 
a quiet wedding, was of fawn-colored silk. The 
corsage had a pointed basque back and belted 
front. A very full graduated ruffle of the silk 
trimmed the basque. A box-pleating caught in 
the centre like honeycomb trimming extended 
around the pointed neck and down the front. 
Above this was a fluted silk ruffle and an inner 
ruffle of point lace. Sabot sleeves, with point 
lace inside, ‘Tiny little bows of the silk finished 
the front of the corsage. The skirt was a long 
gored train without trimming. 

Among a handsome outfit prepared for a New- 
port belle one of the prettiest dresses is a car- 
riage costume of India pongee of palest écru 
tint. The postillion basque is trimmed around 
the neck with reversed pleating of the material 
and a Valenciennes lace ruff. ‘The over-skirt is 
a long, straight tunic, edged with pleatings and 
white lace. The under-skirt, just touching the 
floor, has a pleated ruffle three inches wide, and 
above this a gathered flounce eight inches wide, 
surmounted by another pleated ruffle. A second 
suit is of French gray Chambery gauze, very 
glossy, and too thick to require a colored silk 
under dress. The skirt has a ten-inch flounce, 
bias, scantily gathered, and edged with narrow- 
est black thread lace. Apron front over-skirt, 
with long bouffant back consisting of four straight 
widths of the gauze. Basque corsage like those 
just described, with pointed neck and sabot 
sleeves, trimmed with ruffles and an inner ruffle 
of Valenciennes. Bows edged with black lace 
are in front of the corsage. No sash or bow be- 
hind. A belt of four folds of gauze extends 
only to the seams under the arms. 


STRAW BONNETS AND HATS. 


There is quite a fancy among young married 
ladies for English Dunstable bonnets of the Im- 
peratrice shape. A very stylish one, designed 
for a blonde to wear with a suit of black grena- 
dine, is trimmed with a fringed scarf of China 
crape of pale peacock color—mingled blue and 
green. A cluster of salmon-colored tea-roses is 
on the left side, and a ruche of black lace and 
crape forms the face trimming. On round hats 
worn by young ladies two colors of ostrich tips 
and pale blush roses appear. A favorite fancy 
is a white hat with black velvet binding on the 
brim, white and black ostrich tips resting against 
the crown, and a great blush rose with trailing 
buds on the side. With shaded suits of buff and 
brown both colors appear in the hat; for in- 
stance, the hat is of fine brown straw or of China 
crape with pale tea-roses, and a buff and brown 
feather. Maroon is in favor abroad, worn with 
pale écru or with white. 


LACE MANTLES, 


Lace mantles are less elaborately draped than 
they were last season. A few folds are taken on 
the shoulders, and that part of the back falling 
below the waist is passed beneath a sash. The 
fronts hang loose from the throat, instead of be- 
ing crossed in fichu style. Llama and thread lace 
sacques, with slashed back and flowing sleeves, 
are much worn by young ladies. They look es- 
pecially well with black grenadine and grisaille 
silk suits. 

Scarfs are beginning to be seen again in Paris. 
They are fastened on the shoulders and the front 
of the waist by ribbon bows, then the ends are 
crossed in front and fastened behind, half-way 
down the skirt, by a large bow. ‘ 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DiepEN; and Sistex; and ARNOLD, 
ConstaBie, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
and Lorp & Taxtor. 





PERSONAL. 


An American artist named Tart occasioned 
a good deal of merriment, not long since, in 
Dasseldorf, by appearing bee in festival time, 
as the Emperor NapoLzon ‘ll., to whom he 
bears a very remarkable resemblance. He was 
received by one of the indigenous princes. The 
mock imperial family, NaPoLEon, the Empress, 
the little Prince, the monkey, and Prince Prerre, 
rode through the streets in a royal corsage, 

lted habs ponbons Tosrever er Yr 

‘ArT, the artist, had a photograph taken in Paris, 
which so resembled the Emperor that even the 
closest observer declared it to be the royal old 
boy. Mr. Tart sails for home on the 4th of 
July, and might make a fine speculation by de- 
claring himself to be the Emperor, fled from 
France in 

—*We must beat them, boys, 
Ere set of sun, 
Or Molly Stark’s a widow: 
It was done.” 
A daughter of the General who made that ex- 
clamation, viz., Sopa, died last week at Read- 
ing, Massachusetts, —— over ninety years. 

—Queen Victoria has expressed to the Duch- 
ess of Sutherland, in a private note, a deep in- 
terest in the approaching Protestant Conference 
in this pA 

—It is stated that an American gentleman has 
offered to purchase the residence of the late Mr. 
Dickens at Gadshill for $100,000. 

—A little musical romance from Wisconsin : 
Some years ago a Miss GUBERRE, daughter of a 
foreign gentleman, on his death, entered the 
Mount de Chantal Convent, near Wheeling. She 
has a wonderful voice, and her musical educa- 
tion is complete. Her ambition seemed to die 
with the death of her father, and, being of a re- 
ligious turn of mind, she resolyed to renounce 
the world and enter that institution. There she 
is to this day, and with time becomes more and 
more ardently attached to the secluded life of a 
nun. The capabilities of her voice are known 
to all the professional opera singers; and time 
and time again has Grav, the operatic manager, 
visited the convent in hopes of inducing her to 
abandon the profession she has chosen, to warble 
her sweet notes in public; but his errand has 
been uniformly unsuccessful. The agent of the 
Parepa opera troupe attempted it with no better 
success; and the probability is that her voice 
will never be heard outside the chapel. 

—Miss Hoag has just entered the Freshman 
class in the Northwestern University, being the 
first female to avail herself of the privilege. The 
class have treated her with unvarying polite- 
ness; and recently have adopted a new class- 
cap, which is of such shape that the young lady 
can wear it with propriety: What is more, the 
young gentlemen have presented her with one. 

me of the most notably clever women of 
Boston, who are prominent in the ‘‘ woman 
question,” is Mrs. Mary A. LIveRMoORE, who is 
thus sketched in the Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette : ‘Mrs. LrvERMorE is one woman among 
a million. Ofa queenly height and figure, with 
a large and well-proportioned head, she gives 
the impression of a superior physique, with a 
mind broad in its reach and healthy in its poise. 
She looks a woman of power; one in whom all 
the faculties are fully and harmoniously devel- 
oped. Shelooks one who might pat ANNA Dick- 
INSON on her not-very-well-shaped shoulders and 


call her ‘child;’ she looks one who might di- | 


vide important questions without a word, sim- 
ply by the —, of her presence. But is 
she all this? I frankly confess I do not know. 
She tells a story. admirably, and that is what few 
women do. She fills a house to overflowing, 
and holds an audience in rapt attention to the 
close of her discourse; but does she leave them 
the consciousness that they have held commun- 
ion brief and high with a master-mind? I am 
hot so sure. Her strength is not shown as an 
editor. The Woman’s Journal, over which she 
poe is not the power among journals that 
t would be if a woman such as she looks should 
put her best work into it—should vitalize it by 
all she has in her that is strong and loving and 
beautiful. It may be that Mrs. LrveRMorE is 
too versatile for the highest effect, and does not 
concentrate her powers. She may, indeed, ac- 
complish more on the whole by working well 
in many fields than grandly.” 

—Mr. Tuomas L. Nicnots (‘‘ Monadnock,” 
of the New York Zimes,) writes from London, 
about Mr. Dickens, that ‘‘he was a conscien- 
tious and indefatigable worker, reading articles, 
proofs, cutting out and making additions, thor- 
oughly editing (in All the Year Round), in fact, 
whatever | egg through his hands and appear- 
ed under his imprimatur. He worked hard on 
his own writings, with constant emendations 
and interlineations, but he so ordered his work 
as always to have plenty of time and freedom for 
recreation. For some months past Mr. Dick- 
ENs has lived in London, and has gone more into 
society than formerly. Town air, London din- 
ner-parties, and late hours may not have been 
good for him. When he was in Naples he said 
to a gentleman who undertook to be his cice- 
rone: ‘I do not care much for the fashionable 
world, but if you can take me among the people, 
the lazaroni, I shall be delighted.” It was his 
wish that all his letters should be destroyed. 
He was wont to say, in a spirit akin to that of 
WREn’s noble epitaph in St. Paul’s, that a man 
was sufficiently represented in his works. So 
should it be. But the brightness, the direct- 
ness, the playfulness of every page he wrote to 
those whom he trusted can not be overstated— 
can net be forgotten by any one attempting the 
slightest sketch of his genuine and endearing 
bao aae with the slightest competent knowl- 

e. 

—Little Miss Mryntz Havcx is getting on fa- 
mously abroad, especially with the Austrians, 
having been engaged for the coming season at 
the Imperial agro: House at Vienna, where she 
is to receive florins for each performance, the 
eee binding himself that she shall appear at 
least six times @ month. 

—Em ng the oit of the noble WEsTon, 
. RICHARD DUNLAP are 






od ¢ Organs of public opinion of 

as ‘matched for a foot-race, to 

come off in Jackson County, at about the time 
sheet : through the press. 


4 BI whose name is now often 
before the people of England in connection with 
woman su e, is the fifth daughter of Baron 
Stanuey of Alderley. Her paternal grandmo- 
ther was a hig remarkable woman. She was 
Lady Maria JosePHA Hoiroyb, daughter of 








the Earl of SHEFFIELD. In GiBBon’s “ Miscel- 
lanecous Writings” there is a remarkable letter 
from her to him, dated in 1792, and describing 
the massacre of the Carmelites. She is also 
described in one of Miss MitrorD’s recendy 
published letters as visiting that lady in 1853, 
and as yeseervin to the age of 82 her full vigor 
of mind and body. She died at 92. Lapy Am- 
BERLEY was married in 1864; has now two chil- 
dren, a son and heir, born in 1869, named JoHn 
FRANCIS STANLEY, and a daughter, born in 1868, 
named after LucRETIA Mort. 

_ —That sly old Scotchman, CARLYLE, was much 
inclined to side with the South during the trou- 
bles. But when he heard of the capture of JEr- 
BERSON Davis he sent over to New York and 
invested in real estate. This has largely appre- 
ciated in value, and the old gentleman is coming 
over partly to look after it. At all events that 
is the rumor. The Bazar can tell a better and 
perfectly true story: When gold was 220 an 
eminent business man of Edinburgh (we omit 
the name) surprised and horrified his relatives 
one morning by announcing that he proposed 
to send £100, to New York to be invested 
in United States government securities. They 
thought him crazy; but he sent the gold, bought 
and kept the stocks, and consequently more than 
doubled his money. 

—‘‘Mrs. Bardell,”’ one of the most original of 
DIcKEns’s female characters, was drawn from a 
living portrait. She was a Mrs. ANN ELLIs, who 
kept an eating-house near Doctors’ Commons, on 
Great Knight Rider Street. “Mr. Snodgrass,” 
in his principal characteristics, and even the de- 
scription of his personal appearance, was at once 
accepted as a caricature of a Mr. WINTERS, a 
nouveau riche, who might be seen, in the season, 
every afternoon at four o’clock, ogling the la- 
dies in the Ladies’ Mile in the Park, and in the 
summer at Cheltenham Bath and the fashionable 
watering-places. The ‘‘ Fat Boy” was acknowl- 
edged to be sketched from the servant of a gate- 
keeper in Essex, on the London and Chelmsford 
road. Many other characters in his novels have 
also from time to time been traced to real char- 
acters. Not long before his death Mr. Dickens, 
during a visit to an invalid—an American lady— 
who had contributed to All the Year Round, re- 
marked that the book of his own which he liked 
the best was “‘ David Copperfield.” In it some 
of his. boyish performances are said to be deli- 
cately hinted at. 

—As Newport fills up with fashionables Ipa 
LEwiIs again becomes the rage. People go off 
to the light-house in boats, ask for her, inquire 
if she ‘‘ wasn’t afraid when she did it,’’ and va- 
rious, other questions; and then, after a few 
more stupid commonplaces, they return to the 
hotels to tell the tale. We understand it to be 
the fact that Miss Lewis has never fully recov- 
ered from the injuries caused by her last heroic 
exploit. : 

—tThere was a man in Dublin, which his name 
was Sir RoBerT GuINNEss, who before his de- 
cease gave $500,000 to restore St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, in that very Irish town. The present 
Sir RoBErT, in conjunction with his brother, 
has just given $260,000 to secure a winter gar- 
den for the use of the town, and they promise a 
further donation of $50,000 to complete the gift. 
Every man, therefore, who quaffs a “Toby” of 
Gurnness’s Stout should bear kindly remem- 
brance to the good old gentleman and the boys 
for their superb liberality. 

—One of the most eloquent of the American 
bishops: in the Gcumenical Council is Bishop 
Verot, of Savannah. In one of the recent de- 
bates on the infallibility dogma he pronounced, 
in a voice audible through the hall, a vehement 
opposition to the proposition, declaring that all 
the bishops who voted in its favor would be 
guilty of sacrilege. The majority met this im- 
putation with protesting cries, and the clamor 
became so furious that the President Legate 
rang his bell, and called on the speaker to re- 
tract the expression. Supported by Monseigneur 
STROssMAYER, the Bishop of Savannah refused, 
maintaining that he was entitled to express his 
conscientious opinion. He said he was the citi- 
zen of a country where every opinion was free; 
and that, trained in freedom, he would preserve 
his independence even in the CEcumenical Coun- 
cil. Monseigneur SENEsSTREY, Bishop of Ratis- 
bon, spoke with equal force, but in more guard- 
ed language, against the dogma, affirming that 
he expressed the sentiments of the vast majority 
of German Catholics. The sitting broke up in 

reat agitation. Several members of the major- 
ity have availed themselves of the new regula- 
tion to demand an immediate vote. As there are 
yet seventy fathers inscribed to speak on the 
question, the Cardinal Legates referred for in- 
structions to the Pope, and the Holy Father de- 
cided there should be no interference with the 
debate. The bishops of the minority are now 
acging in concert with the ministers of the Cath- 
olf powers. Conferences have been held both 
at'the Austrian and French embassies, and it 
was finally arranged that the bishops should sign 
a collective note to the Pope, protesting against 
the promulgation of the dogma. Nevertheless 
little doubt is felt but that, on the final vote, a 
large majority will be found in its favor. 

—King Davin is the first person spoken of in 
the Bible as having written a letter. It occurs 
in the 11th chapter of the 2d Book of Samuel: 
‘“¢ And it came to pass in the morning, that David 
wrote a letter to Joab, and sent it by the hand 
of Uriah. And he wrote in the letter, saying, 
Set ye Uriah in the forefront of the hottest bat- 
tle, and retire ye from him, that he may be smit- 
ten, and die.’’ Considering that Davip has a 
wide modern reputation, and wrote good poet- 
ry, his “‘going back’? on Urtau in this way was 
not the correct thing. But there is the record. 

—M. Cernuscul, the Italian banker, is the hero 
of a pleasant little story in circulation among 
the European journals. After the taking of 
Rome and his imprisonment in Fort St. Angelo, 
he was compelled to leave Italy. He was with- 
out funds, but one of his compatriots said, 
‘¢Here are 500 francs for which I have no press- 
ing use. They may assist you~in your exile.” 
Twelve or fifteen years later CERNUSCHI, who 
had become wealthy, learned that his benefac- 
tor’s daughter was about to be married. He 
wrote, asking her to accept the 500 frances, which 
her father had always refused to receive. “I 
have,” said he, ‘‘ invested this small sum in dif- 
ferent enterprises which have succeeded, and I 
send it to you with the returns it has produced. 
Your husband, I hope, will not object to this 
addition to your fortune, which legitimately be- 
longs to you.’? The 500-franc note inclosed a 
sum of $100,000. 
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Clothes-Basket with 
Crochet Lambrequin. 


Tuis basket is intended 
to hold soiled linen. The 
original is of white osier, 
ornamented with black var- 
nished reed hoops; it ‘is 
twenty-eight ‘inches high, 
and the rim has a circum- 
ference of sixty-eight inch- 

es. The cover is furnished with a 

button, which serves as a knob, 

and is fastened to the basket 

with a hinge. The top of the 
basket is ornamented with a cro- 
chet lambrequin of gray yarn, 
which is worked with red split 
wool in point d’esprit, as 
hereafter described. The 
illustration, Fig. 2, gives 
a section of the lam- 
brequin in full size. 
The scallops of the 
lambrequin are orna- 
mented with tassels of red 
wool. 













Crochet Lambrequin for 
Clothes-Basket. 
Turis lambrequin, which is seen on th: 
clothes-basket given herewith, may also be 
used for ornamenting étagéres, curtains, ete. BROIDERY FoR Piy- 
Work the foundation in de. (double crochet) Cusuions, Baskets, 
and ch. (chain stitches) with white knitting ETC. 
cotton or twisted cotton ; it may also be made 
of gray or colored wool, Form the scallops by shortening the rounds. 
Work the foundation in point d’esprit, in the design shown by the illus- 
tration, with cotton or split wool of a contrasting color. Button-hole 
stitch the under edge of the lambrequin, and ornament the scallops with 
tassels. 


Squares in Byzantine Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 


THESE squares are suitable for ornamenting small pin-cushions and 
baskets, or may be used as centres for mats, smoking caps, and like 
articles. ‘They are worked with twisted silk of various colors in diagonal 
half-polka stitch, knotted stitch, and point Russe on satin, cashmere, 
gros grain, or cloth. 








Fig. 1. 
SQUARE IN 
Byzantine Em- 


Smoking Cap. 

Tunis cap is of dark green cloth ; 
it has a round crown nearly six 
inches in diameter, and a straight 
rim four inches high, and is lined - 
with silk and thin cotton batting. 
The cap is trimmed with applica- 
tion of green satin and satin stitch 
embroidery of green silk. The de- 
sign for the rim is given in No. 25, 
Supplement to Harper's Bazar, Vol. 111., No. 13. ‘The design | 
for the crown consists of the figures of the rim arranged in the | 
manner shown by the illustration; they are cut of green satin, 
which must previously. have been pasted on writing-paper. | 
‘Transfer the design to the crown and rim of the cap, paste on | 

: the green satin figures, and 
border them with fine silk 
cord. The dots inside 


















Fig. 1.—Cornerk oF Netrep GuirpuRE BORDER FOR 
IIANDKERCHIEFS, COVERS, ETC. 


Fig. 2.—Crocnet LAMBREQUIN FoR CLOTHES- 
BasKE&T. » 






Fig. 1.—Criorues-Basket WitH CrocHET 
LAMBREQUIN. 
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of the figures must be em- 
broidered with green silk 
a little darker than the 
satin. To the middle of 
the crown fasten. a green 
silk tassel; cover the seam 
at the top of the rim and 
the edge with silk cord. 


Ecrders for Hand- ‘ 
kerchiefs, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—Netrep GuirurE Bor- 
pER. The foundation of this 
border is worked in plain netting 
with coarse white thread, and 
embroidered in point de toile, 
point d’esprit, and point de 
reprise ; the edge is work- 
ed with button - hole 
stitch in the manner 
shown by the illus- 
tration, and after- 
ward cut out. 
Fig. 2.—Tatren Bor- 
pEr. ‘This border is work- 
ed. with fine tatting cotton. 
Work the rosettes with two shut- 
tles as follows: > With one thread 
make a ring of 1 ds. (double stitch), 
nine times alternately 1 p. (picot), 2 ds., 
i then 1 p., 1 ds. . In connection with this 
EROEIERY Co Pin- ring work over the second thread as inser- 
Cusuions, Covers, tion a scallop of 2 ds., seven times alternately 
ETC. 1 p., 2.ds. Repeat three times from +, but 
in making the ring fasten to the 6th and 7th 
p. of the preceding ring instead of forming the 4th and 5th p., and in 
making the fourth ring fasten to the 5th and 4th p. of the first ring in- 
stead of forming the 6th and 7th p. After finishing the last scallop 
join the working threads to the first ring where the ring is joined to- 
gether, and cut off the threads; this completes the middle part of a ro- 
sette. Edge the rosette with a row of rings worked with a single 
thread only, as shown by the illustration; each of these rings consists 
of 2 ds., seven times alternately 1 p., 2\ds.; work the rings in connec- 
tion, and join to the scallops of the rosettes at the end of each ring. 
Join the rosettes together by means of the picots of the rings. For the 
manner of doing this, and of forming the corners of the borders, see 
illustration. Work the border along the inner edge of a band of ro- 
settes with two shuttles as follows: 
With one thread only make a ring 
of 2 ds., 1 p. one-fifth. of an inch 
long, five times alternately 2 ds., 
1 p. one-tenth of an inch long, 1 
ds., 1 p. one-fifth of an inch long, 
2ds. In connection with this ring 
work over the insertion thread a 
scallop of 2 ds., three times altern- 
ately 1 p., 2ds. Continue altern- 
ately one ring, one scallop, but in 
making the ring join to the last p. of the preceding ring instead 
of forming the first p. At the corners make two smaller rings 
joined by a longer scallop. Sew the border to the rosettes, 
and fill the open places left between the border and the rosettes 
with Josephine knots. - For-Josephine knots, work the requisite 
number of single stitches and draw them together, letting them 
lie straight. instead of — 
forming a scallop. 
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Fig. 2.—Corner oF Tatrep Borper FoR HANDKERCHIEFS, 
Covers, ETC. 
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Coiffure for Young Girl, Figs. 1-3. 


Tue illustrations show a simple and becoming manner of arranging the 
hair for young girls, which is much admired at present. The hair is not 
worn-in ‘a chignon, -but is-parted in the middle, as shown-by Fig. 3. Ar- 
range the front hair as shown by Fig. 1, or in any way which may-be pre- 
ferred, and fasten. the ends under the braids behind the ears. ‘Then. turn 
the braids toward the ears in such a manner that the under side of the braid 
is turned outward, and cross the braids behind (the hair above the braids 
‘must be slightly puffed in doing-this), and then cross them in front, winding 
them around the head like 
a diadem, and-fasten. ‘The 
ends of the front hair must 
be concealed by the braids. 
The braids are fastened in 
front by a tortoise-shell comb. 


. Point Lace Standing 
Collars, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—The outer’ edge 
of. this collar is made with. 
point lace tape; the inner 
part is worked with guipure 
cord. 

Fig: 2.—This collar is 
worked in point lace em- 
broidery. For manner cf 
working see Supplement of 
Harper's. Bazar, No. 11, 
Vol. TI. 


Morning Slipper with 
Point Lace Trimming, 
Figs. 1-4. 

Tuts morning slipper is 
of blue silk, thinly wadded 
and lined with blue silk, and 
quilted in small diamonds. 


is edged with 
point lace, and 
the instep is finish- 
ed with a bow of point 
lace with. black. velvet 
buckle. Fig. 2 gives the 
bow in full size; this consists 
of three leaf-like parts (see Fig. 3) 
overlapping each other, and is fasten- 
ed on the slipper by means of the buckle. - 
Cut the buckle of stiff card-board, and cover 
with black velvet. Fig. 4 shows another buckle. 
The edging consists of leaf-like figures; the edg- 
ings shown in Harper's Bazar, Vol. III., No. 21, 
page 325, may be used instead. ; 


Satin Stitch and Netted Guipure Hand- 
kerchief Borders, Figs. Land 2. 

Fig. 1.—To make this handkerchief border 
transfer the design for the corner figures to the 
handkerchief, and trace out the course of the insertion with straight lines. 
Baste the tatted insertion on the handkerchief. Work the insertion with fine 
tatting cotton as fol- 
lows: Make a leaf of 
6 ds. (double stitch— 
one right, one left), 
1 p. (picot), 5 ds., 1 
p.,6ds.; workasim- . 
ilar leaf close beside ; 
the first one. Bind the working thread 
on the wrong side and up to the two in- 
ner picots of the first two leaves, fasten 
on there, work two leaves like ‘the pre- 
ceding ones, and so on. : Along each of 
the lines marking the course of the em- 
broidery work a row of close button-hole 
stitches, catching the outer picots of the 
tatting at regular intervals; in working 
the outer row of button-hole stitches 
fasten on the hem. Work the corner 
figures in satin stitch, and cut away the 
material under the insertion. The cor- 
ner figures may also be worked in appli- 

cation. , 

Fig. 2.—This border is ornamented 
with satin stitch embroidery and net- 
ted. guipure. Make .it in the same 
manner as Fig. 1, but instead of tat- 
ted use netted guipure’ insertion; 
‘ the insertion consists of 
a strip of plain netted 
guipure 5 squares wide, 
worked in point d’esprit 
and point de reprise. 

















Fig. 1.—Srction or Point 
Lace Stanpine CoL.ar. 






























Fig. 1.—Hanpkercurer Borper with Witt EMBROIDERY 
AND TaTteD INSERTION. 









































Fig. 3.—MANNER OF ARRANGING Harr 
FOR CorFFURE. 


Fig. 1.—Morninc SLIPPER WITH 
Point Lace TRIMMING. 





Fig. 3.—Lear ror Bow or 
Surerer, Fie. 2. 








Corp axp Breap Rosetrre ror Ficnus. Etc. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF BLUNDERS. 


A 7 E heard it said the other day that it needed a man of some intelli- 
gence to make a blunder. We suspect that there is some truth in 

this; and if it be so, it is at any rate a consolatory truth. When so 
many blunders are afloat in the world, it would be something to be able 
to think that every blunder is really a sign of intelligence, that the man 
who makes a blunder is, by the mere fact of his blundering, shown to 
have more wit than the man who has not wit enough to make a blun- 
der. It is, we think, in Ollendorff’s ‘German Exercise Book” that we 
met with a man ‘‘ who had 
never in all his life been 
either right or wrong.” 
Such a man, we are sure, 
was the type of a not small 
class of men, and of a class 
of men who are decidedly 
prudent and commonly 
successful, Extremes are 
dangerous, and to be either 
right or wrong is to be in 
an extreme. ‘To be either 
right or wrong calls for a 
certain putting forth of en- 
ergy, and the needless put- 
ting forth of energy is al- 
ways to be discouraged. 
Then, again, the man who 
is either right or wrong 
commits himself to some- 
thing on one side or the 
other, and a wise man 
will, before all things, avoid 
committing himself to any 
thing. To be wrong then, 
no less than to be right, 
calls for a certain amount 
of vigor and a certain 
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amount of 
daring. In ei-~ 
ther case a risk is 

run. In either case 
cold prudence is sacrificed 

to the higher and more chiy- 
alrous parts of our nature. On 
the whole, then, it may perhaps be 
said that, if to be right is the best thing 
of all, to be wrong has strong claims to be 
called the second best. 

And if we look philosophically into the nature of 
a blunder we shall see that it certainly requires some 
wit to produce one. A blunderer is one who goes 
wrong; but to go wrong implies that he is going. 
He is thereby at once distinguished from the man 
who does not go at all, but who stands stock-still. 
A blunder is not simple ignorance ; it implies knowl- 
edge; it implies, no doubt, partial and misapplied 
knowledge; but still it does imply knowledge. It 
implies a certain amount of thought, of reflection and comparison, only of reflection 
and comparison which have had the bad luck to be turned to a wrong end. There 
is often great ingenu- ; 
ity displayed in a 
blunder. A blunder 
is often the result of 
acertain quickness of 
perception ; a quick- 
: ness of perception, no 
doubt, which needs to be reined in; a 
quickness of perception which sees part 
of a thing so fast that it fails to see the 
whole thing and its relations to other 
things, but still quickness of perception 
as opposed to slowness and dullness. 
A real blunder, a genuine good blun- 
der, such as dwells in the mind and on 
which the mind falls back as a source 
of lasting enjoyment, always implies a 
certain measure of ingenuity. ‘The 
pleasure afforded by the blunder is 
largely produced by tracing out the 
connection of ideas in the mind of the 
blunderer; and this connection is often 
very subtle and ingenious. The blun- 
derer knows several things, and con- 
nects them together; but either he fails 
to know some other thing which is 
needful for perfect knowledge, or else 
he connects the things 
which he does know in 
some way which is doubt- 
less very plausible, but 
which unluckily is not 


Fig. 2.—Section oF Port 
Lace Sranpine CoLrar. 
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2.—HANDKERCHIEF BorpdER witH WHITE EMBROIDERY 
AND NETTED GuipurE INSERTION, 
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right. We have seen it somewhere said that the “Give it up!” spoke the irrepressible infant | to give his consent under this agreeable con- “* Why, yes, I think so. One doesn’t long re- 
difference of a blunder from pure ignorance is | Edward, looking up from his nine-pins. junction of circumstances. And then’ we had | gret losing what has been found worthless, Jf 
that the blunderer knows so much that he ought ‘* Eddy-doesn’t care any thing about »somuch about it, I-had bidden every Eugene—” and there I paused, appalled by the 
to know more, ‘Ihe blunderer, therefore, is | said. ‘‘See, his eyes are as dry as dust. 7 dieu, and felt like a great ression of his face. 

always blameworthy, while the ignorant | would feel @ great deal worse if his mim received my gifts and fini ‘* Well,” he pursued, ‘‘if Eugene should for- 
person is not y. It is | were going to India instead of his Px no purpose! Sometimes we ou?” 

perhaps no part of his business to the par- ‘** No, I don’t,” protested the yout here is a purpose in every thing: ‘*T should return the compliment!” 

ticular kind of knowledge in question, or he “I likes you betterer. I hate Indy, jot a moth with vain desire He was taking a bundle of letters from his 
have had no means of gaining it if he wished. | mamma. You might marry cousin at a fruitless fire;” pocket as I answered. ‘‘ These accumulated 
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ing and blameworthy. 





ON A SPRIG OF HEATH. 


I Take it up with quickened breath, 
And tears that rise unbidden— 

"Tis but a sprig of faded heath, 
Among old letters hidden. 

But fresh and clear comes back the past, 
With one day still lamented ; , 

Oh, Kate, that foolish word of haste, 
So bitterly repented ! 


Shake off the fit. Read you wise books 
On woman’s fond beguiling. 

See how she ruins with her looks, 
And saddens with her smiling; 

How clownish heart and crownéd head 
Have rued her promise broken! 

Oh, Katie, were this memory dead, 
Or else that word unspoken! 


See, the world’s lovers file their way 
Adown the page historic ; 

Rehearse their stories, grave and gay, 
In Attic or in Doric; 

Proclaim the lessons of their fate, 
And with their cautions warn me. 

Ah! if it were not yet too late, 
Kate, would you only scorn me? 


Hearken the maxims of the wise: 
No dangers half so fearful 

As lurk beneath a woman’s eyes, 
In laughing mood or tearful. 

And think how useful 'tis to know 
That half the world God gave us 

Was only made in mocking show, 
To ruin and enslave us! 


We'll scoff and scorn the while lads sing 
Of love among the lilies. 
Woman is but an idle thing— 
Queen Bess to Amaryllis. 
We'll plant-in every manly breast 
All woman’s tender graces, 
And try to do without the rest— 
Kind hearts and loving faces. 


Why, what have I to do with love, 
Whose spring of love is ended? 
Could ever five-and-thirty move 
Where twenty-five offended ? 
Can I renew what once has been, 
With hope and purse both scanty ? 
Speak—Love’s own queen at bright sixteen, 
My queen at six-and-twenty ! 








WHY I DIDN’T GO TO INDIA. 


A* first, you see, it seemed dreadfully pro- 
voking, because I was all ready to start, 
even my trunks packed and down in the hall, 
labeled ‘‘Care of Mr. Eugene Esthwaite, Cul- 
cutta,” even my bonnet on, waiting, in a state 
of suppressed excitement, for the appearance of 
the hack which should carry me and my baggage 
to the wharf, while I exchanged parting injunc- 
tions with Julia, and shed a few tears into my 
handkerchief. 

“*T don’t suppose I shall ever lay eyes on you 
again,” said she; ‘‘and even if I should, that 
nasty climate will have changed you so that I 
sha’n’t believe it’s you.” 

‘Oh, nonsense!” I returned, trying to be 
composed and facetious. ‘‘ Yes, you will. And 
then, perhaps Eugene will make a fortune out 
there, and I'll send you a lac of rupees and a 
real India shawl.” 

‘* That'll be a consolation, ” said she, spitefully, 
**even if you die of bilious fever to pay for it; 
and I guess there's no doubt but I shall always 
have a lack of rupees. And then, to think of 
that aw/ul voyage, nobody knows how many 
months on the salt-water.” The fact of its 
being salt seemed an unnecessary aggravation. 
** And you'll be sea-sick and good for nothing 
when you get there, and not fit to be seen, even 
if you ever do get there; and likely as not you'll 
be wrecked, and be drifting about the wide ocean 
in a life-boat, when we are all snug in our beds, 
dreaming no harm. Oh dear, what a foolish* 
thing that we ever thought of letting you go at 
all!” 

‘*Job’s comforter,” I said, smiling grimly. 
**You and Ned are éetting me go, are you? I 
wonder unto whom a woman belongs, her lover 
or her brother? Hasn’t Eugene the best right 
to me?” Just then the servant ushered Anson 
Cavendish into the room. 

‘*Going, but not quite gone?” said he, in his 
cheery way, Such a contrast to Julia’s damp con- 
dition. 

‘*No regrets here, to speak of,” thought I. 
** What a goose Julia is!" for she had been silly 
enough to say that my departure would make a 
rent in Anson’s life. 





to have kept him from making the | 


Cousin Anson wants ais much 
ng without 
r’n us,” ret 


took out his watch. ‘‘‘ You have only 
half an to spend in this particular quarter 
of the globe. Perhaps you would like to spend 
it age | ‘your own relations,’ as Eddy sug- 
gests. I merely came in to say good-by, and I 
may as well say it now. Only, as I shall prob- 

never hear or see you again, is it too much 
to ask ‘one song before we part ?’” 


So I sang: 
“Farewell! oh, dreadful word, 
Which Z like ey ge He sword, 
Whose wound throbs forever!” 


**Do stop that howling,” cried Ned, coming 
in, as pale as a ghost, ‘“‘and sing something 
agreeable, if you must sing!” ‘Then I began 
again: 

“T sit in the twilight and strive to hear 
A voice that was once so very dear. 
I brood o’er the fire-light, and would recall 
The face of a friend, who was all in all. 


“Once my heart stirred at her lightest word, 
Once I listened, once I 
Once the face that I can’t recall 
Was the only face that could enthrall! 


“O swift delusion, return again. 
Bring to my hi bring to my brain. 
The joy, the trouble, the anxious thrill, 
That moved me only at her sweet will 1” 





“That is one of Eugene’s songs,” I said, 
closing the piano. ‘* That is the way people 
treat the absent—out of sight, out of mind. 
When I have been gone two years you won't 
remember the color of my eyes.” ] 

“Then you think that love and friendship 
are delusions?” said Mr. Cavendish, taking up 
his hat. 

** Not precisely. 
Are you going ?’ 

**Yes, Good-by, and a pleasant journey.” 

When he had gone, and he went rather abrupt- 
‘ly, I thought, i,.ever looking back for a last word, 
as he so often used to do, while I was drawing on 
my gloves, Ned came back into the room, having 
left it a few moments before. 

“*T’ve had your trunks all carried ap stairs, 
Belle,” said he, ‘‘ and you may as well take off 
your bonnet, and make up your mind to spend 
the day with us.” 

‘*What do you mean, Ned?” I gasped. 

**T mean that you are not going to sail across 
a mud-puddle with that old blockhead of a cap- 
tain.” 

‘*Why; doesn’t he understand navigation?” 

**He understands precious little else. But 
there’s no use talking. It’s all settled. We had 
a little dispute, you see.” 

‘*That is, you quarreled ?” 

** Well, what if we did? I defy a saint not 
to quarrel with the old scamp of a Whig. He 
doesn’t know black from white. He’s a—” 

‘**So I am indebted to politics and the remark- 
ably fine temper of my brother for this unexpected 
and most unpleasant ending of my journey. 
Eugene will thank you for it, no doubt.” 

**You may live to do so yourself. The deuce! 
I would rather go to sea in a bowl than with 
that ninny of a captain.” 

It may be imagined that I was somewhat, but 
not a little, angry with my hot-tempered brother 
in bringing about this dénouement. It seemed 
to me that I had never been so ill-treated in my 
life, that it was a misfortune not to be borne with 
‘equanimity ; so often do we lament over our very 
blessings! I went to my room and locked my- 
self in, with my tears and disappointment, mak- 
ing the whole house, as well as myself, miserable. 
Julia comforted me through the keyhole, to the 
best of her ability; but as I felt assured she was 
secretly rejoiced at the affair, I put no great faith 
in her words of cheer; Eddy offered me a whole 
brigade of his tin soldiers, if I would present 
myself in season to put him to bed and sing him 
asleep ; while the chief culprit, walking past my 
door, audibly observed that I was behaving like 
a baby, but if it amused me, he didn’t object; 
which observation had not the effect of mitiga- 
ting my affliction. So I spent the night in fol- 
lowing the ship on her journey, over blue reaches 
of the wandering sea, touching at happy islands, 
lying like jewels on the bosom of the deep; 
warned by many a flashing beacon-star; meet- 
ing great icebergs drifting down with all their 
frozen magnificence ; floating lazily over tropic 
belts of water, till palm and spire and glittering 
minaret told of danger over and rest achieved. 
And, then, what would Eugene think when the 
ship came in without me? Perhaps he would 
think that I had not cared enough for him to 
brave the voyage, that I was craven-hearted, 
when he had dared so much forme. -Moreover, 
this had been an unusual opportunity. It was 
not often that a ship sailed from one’s own door, 
so to speak, for India; that one knew the ¢ap- 
tain and crew as neighbors and town % 
And then, in those days, it was something un- 
common for a woman to undertake such a voy- 


Only some phases of them. 





** Yes,” I returned; ‘‘Iam going. Eyes, look 
your last!” 

** Arms, take your last embrace?” he asked, 
smiling ever so little. 
meet again?” 





**When shall wo three | 


age alone; consequently there were few or no 
fellow-passengers, and this opportunity had been 
enhanced by the presence of the captain’s wife 
on board. Altogether, such a chance might not 
offer for a year or more, and Eugene had been 
urging it so long, and Ned had only been brought 












and polished by constant attritio: 

‘so the onl is shaped and knnadled. int 

ion by trouble, by unsatisfied longings, by 

: : and : : 
} was no ph r at that times 
‘T'showed as much temper in accepting the 


uation as my brother had dina th Shing 4 
about. A week later, as-I was pretending to 
read, and while Eddy was pretending to learn a 
snatch of the multiplication table, sitting at my 
oe gg door opened, and in came Anson Cav- 
ena 


**Not gone!” he’ cried, in surprise. ‘‘Why, 
I've been suffering every thing for you, by proxy; 
sea-sickness, homesickness, etc.; and here you 
are after all! I feel absolutely ill-used. You 
see, you have cheated me out of a great deal of 
unhappiness.” 

**]’m glad of that,” said I; ‘‘and it must be 
true, for I have it all myself.” In a moment 
the unclouded, happy look he had worn gave 
way to a half frown; his cordial manner became 
chilly and repressed. ‘‘Can it be possible,” I 
thought, ‘‘that Julia was right?” ‘‘ Indeed,” 
he said, slowly, and as if considering his words, 


‘*T should be willing to share it. ‘To be un- 
happy with some is a privilege.” 

‘*'Thank you. I see you do not forget thé 
art of making gallant speeches.” 


‘Well, it is a pleasant art, is it not?” 

**Yes. It serves to keep the machinery of 
society in good working order.” 

‘* Yes,” he pursued; ‘‘and then Truth, in- 
stead of keeping dark at the bottom of the well, 
is always coming to the surface. I have been 
thinking of You out at sea, and wondering how 
you liked it. 

**T do not like being on shore, and disap- 
pointing all my friends.” 

“You'll get used to it, as they say of the 
homesick; and so will your friends.” 

** We can even get used to the multiplication 
table, can’t we, Eddy ?”” 

‘*T don’t know,” answered that innocent, rath- 
er doubtfully. ‘*The fives is easy as fun, but 
the sevens wriggle about so!” 

I remember that Anson staid to tea that 
night, and that Ned gave him such a florid 
account of my heroic behavior under disap- 
pointment that I was forced to join in the gen- 
eral laugh and forget my troubles for the mo- 
ment. 

** What are you laughing about, Eddy?” said 
I, he having added a chorus of most remark- 
able volume. “It isn’t proper to laugh at your 
aunt, if your father does set the example.” 

“TY ain’t a-laughing at you,” said the provok- 
ing imp. ‘‘I’m laughing to see how you and 
Cousin Anson loves each other. It’s all a-break- 
ing out on your faces.” 

**J should think it was some cutaneous affec- 
tion,” said Ned the elder. ‘* You may finish 
your laugh in the nursery, Master Eddy,” where 
I should have been happy to have followed him. 

‘*T shall come and console you again,” Anson 
said, on taking leave. He came often enough aft- 
er that; too often, I sometimes thought. Now 
he took me out in his carriage to gather ferns 
for my spatter-work, or wild flowers for my 
painting; sometimes he spent the afternoon at 
my feet, cutting grotesque silhouettes of the 
family and blunting my best scissors; some- 
times he heard Eddy’s lessons, and entangled 
the poor little scholar in such a labyrinth of 
cross-questioning as fairly to reduce his small 
fund of learning to zero. But then Anson 
was Julia’s cousin, and cousins are dangerous 
things. 

In the mean time I had heard nothing from 
Eugene, of course; thinking that I was already 
upon the way, he would not-be likely to waste 
his words; and it was about two months after 
the sailing of the Sea Spray, when Anson ap- 
peared one day with a white, scared: face. ‘I 
have just seen the mate of the Sea Spray,” said 
he, his voice all of a tremble. 

‘*The mate of the Sea Spray!” I repeated. 
** What do you mean?” I cried, rising with my 
thought. ‘‘ Has it put back for repairs?” 

‘Sit down,” said he. ‘‘Calm yourself. The 
Sea Spray has not put back for repairs, because 
she was wrecked and lost five weeks ago.” 

For an instant my heart was in my mouth. 
I was like one struck dumb. All the horror of 
that dreadful wreck was upon me like a night- 
mare. Where should I have been had I sailed 
in the Sea Spray? My brother’s temper was 
not so unfortunate, after all. I looked at An- 
son. All his soul was shining in his eyes. ‘* You 
were saved forsomething,”’said he. ‘‘Out of trou- 
ble He bringeth rejoicing.” 

‘¢Tt is as if a hand had been stretched out to 
deliver me,” I cried, ‘‘ and I was angry with the 
hand.” 

‘Surely He maketh the wrath of man to 
praise Him.” 

It was perhaps a year or more after this dis- 
aster, during which time I had failed to hear 
any thing from Eugene, when Anson, having 
been away on business for a week or. 80, re- 
turned with a distraught, preoccupied air. 

“*You look as if you had been blighted in 
love,” laughed Julia, ‘‘or had made a bad in- 
vestment.” 

**One must certainly have made a bad invest- 





{ ment, if one has been blighted in love,” I re- 
\ marked, carelessly. 
“Is that any consolation ?” he asked, gravely. 


during my absence,” he remarked. ‘I hope you 
will not think me abrupt or unkind if I allow 
you to read one of them. It is from my old 
friend Gilbert Brewer ; he has been in India sev- 


al years. 
_ “Unkind,” I repeated; ‘* why should I think 


j it unkind? Perhaps he knows Eugene ;” and 


by the strange pity in his tender eyes, it 

rred to me that perhaps something had 
ned to my lover. 

Fes,” she answered, ‘‘he does know Mr. 


bs you had better read it to me,” I 
said, ce at the difficult handwriting. ‘“‘It 
looks like Sanscrit.” 

“ T think you had better read it yourself. You 
can return it at your leisure, or not at all. I 
yes “age and speak to your brother.” 

nd w! ie was gone I read the passage he 
had pointed out. 

“Tt was a terrible disaster, that of the Sea 
Spray, which sailed from your place for this 
cota I hope none of your friends were on 

rd. The news of it occasioned considerable 
excitement among several here; but she was 
well insured, I believe. By-the-way, you may 
happen to know a Miss Gregory, a passenger, 
who was coming out to marry Mr. Esthwaite? 
However, he has consoled himself. He had 

flirting desperately with a pretty English 
heiress, and when he found that his fiancée was 
lost—whom he hadn’t seen, you must remem- 
ber, for three years, and you know, a fellow does 
sometimes fall out of love in that time, eh ?— 
why, naturally, you see, he turned to the En- 
glish beauty for sympathy, and I hear that she 
has gone home to prepare for her marriage. - It’s 
quite a romance, only I’m sorry for the other—” 
And here “the other” ‘folded Mr. Brewer’s let- 
ter, walked to the door, returned, sat down, and 
fainted away. It may be called rough treat- 
ment that I received, thus, at the hands of An- 
son Cavendish. Ned himself did not scruple 
to call it such; but, though rough, it was dealt 
in all friendly sincerity, for it served to kill out- 
right the love that otherwise might have lan- 
guished for years. 

It was many weeks before I saw him again— 
many weeks before I was able to see. or enjoy 
the society of any one—and then, though his 
manner was sweet and courteous, he was at the 
samme time remote, and perhaps chilly. ‘‘It 
may be that he fears I have construed his act as 
a piece of masculine selfishness, or he prefers 
not to be mistaken for a lover.” Still, he came 
to the house, if not so frequently as once, yet 
not, so seldom as to occasion remark; then, he 
sat beside me at table, and sometimes relaxed 
into his unconstrained, cordial fashion; now 
and then he brought me a bouquet; now and 
then we listened to some famous singer together; 
sometimes we met abroad, and he turned and 
walked my way. Only once, at parting, he car- 
ried my hand to his lips, standing in the dusky 
garden with the sweet-brier perfuming all the 
dewy air, and stars sifting through the lindens. 

“‘If it troubles you to have me speak of the 
past, you will forgive me, for I must speak of 
it,” he said. 

‘Speak on,” I returned. ‘‘I have survived 
it, and am sound in body and mind. I can surely 
hear it mentioned, if not with pleasure, yet with 
indifference.” 

** Then, since you sanction it, I will tell you, 
that Eugene Esthwaite is still unmarried. The 
beautiful English girl, you remember, who start- 
ed for England to prepare for her marriage, 
never reached her home; the ship in which she 
sailed was lost.” He paused, but I made no 

rejoinder. I felt chilled to the marrow of my 
bones. ‘‘ You see,” he pursued, ‘‘it has all the 
elements of a romance.” - 

** Yes,” I said then, but without a shade of 
bitterness; ‘it is what they call retribution. I 
am sorry for them. Perhaps, after all, he was 
not so much to blame; we had been separated 
so long he had got used to doing without me. 
And then, there is one thing in his favor—the 
letter I wrote to him, explaining why I had not 
sailed in the Sea Spray, Ned forgot to mail, and 
after some time he tossed it, together with a bud- 
get of old letters and receipts, into a pigeon-hole 
of his desk, where I accidentally found it only 
last week. You see, the man thinks I have 
really shuffled off this mortal coil.” 

‘* And, may I ask, you have no regrets con- 
cerning him?” 

‘* Not one regret-—for myself.” 

‘¢ But perhaps you will be glad to know that 
he is on his way home?” 

‘You are mistaken,” I answered; ‘‘it gives 
me no pleasure.” 

‘*Excuse me, if I am overbold; but some 
one says that women are born homeopathists— 
they recover from one love only by falling into 
another. You have forgiven and forgotten Mr. 
Esthwaite, do you—can you love another?” 

‘¢Mr. Cavendish,” I cried, ‘‘you have no 
right to ask !” 

‘<If I, to whom the question is most vital,” he 
said, ‘if I have no right to ask, then you have 
no néed to answer; but for all that, I love you, 
Isabel; I shall love forever!” 

‘In that case,” I replied, ‘‘ it will be no use 
for me to withstand you, even if I can; and, if 
the truth must be told, why, Anson, I—I—” 

‘*You love me, too? Did you mean to say 
that ?” 

“T think—I did.” 
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We were married when the roses were in 
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bloom; and it was one evening, during our so- 
journ at the mountains, that I met Eugene Esth- 
waite again. I was on the look-out for Anson, 








to 
looking over his 
cated, for I 
way that led into the ‘house. 

“Of course not,” said his companion, in an 
awe-struck voice; ‘it was only for me. Eh 
you know I am not superstitions, but I could take 
my oath that pod now I saw the wraith of a 
woman whom I once loved!” 


bell. 

‘‘ Isabel!” he whispered, leaving his seat and 
coming to make eertain that I was not a myth. 
**Does the sea give up its victims? Do I see 
you alive and well? ‘This is a blessing I had 
never dreamed of.” 

‘‘Thank you,” I answered; ‘‘so I suppose. 
But let me introduce to you my husband, Mr. 
Anson Cavendish.” 

And Mr. Esthwaite bowed, and addressed 
himself to his breakfast. 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. IL. 


S': PAUL approved himself no less a con- 
noisseur of female beauty than a censor of 
decorum when he wrote, ‘If a woman have long 
hair it is a glory to her.” ‘This is in no wise in- 
consistent with the other apostolic passage which 
discourages ornate hair-dressing, for abundant 
shining hair needs less care to arrange than a 
scanty crop that must be disposed to the best 
advantage. The woman whose magnificent che- 
velure reaches to -her waist, thick when tightly 
bound as one’s wrist, needs no braid or cataract, 
finger-puff or snow-curl, nor band of gold or 
amber to crown herself, beyond the single coil 
that relieves the contour of her head. Every girl 
ought to set out to possess such hair. Mothers 
ought to remember that such gifts.of nature form 
a dowry which has no little weight in the inci- 
dents of a woman’s life, and cultivate assiduously 
the locks of their daughters. It is not best to 
keep these closely cut; after five years they 
should never be touched by scissors, ‘but smooth- 
ly braided in long Marguerite plaits, the most 
convenient style, unless the mother is ambitious 
of seeing her pet’s hair in curls. Hardly any 
locks will resist good discipline, if taken in the 
downy stage of infancy and submitted to papil- 
lotes. Ifa good growth appears at first, I would 
never cut a child’s hair. It is a mistaken notion 
that it weakens the head. Nature is not in the 
habit of providing superfluities. The Breton 
women are noted for their magnificent hair, 
which is suffered to grow from childhood. The 
barbarity of the fine comb should be abolished in 
civilized nurseries, and a daily or semi-weekly 
wash with ammonia or soap substituted, with a 
thorough brushing afterward. A child’s head is 
too tender for any rasping process ; even knot- 
ted snarls should be cut rather than pulled out. 

Send tow-headed children into the sun as much 
as possible, that its rays may affect every parti- 
cle of the iron in the blood, and change the flaxen 
colors to more agreeable shades. 

When the hair has been neglected the first 
thing is to cut it to an even length, and wash the 
scalp weekly or daily at night with soft water in 
which ammonia is poured. This may be as 
strong as possible, so that it does not burn the 
skin, at first. Afterward the proportions may be 
three large spoonfuls of ammonia to a basin of 
water. Apply with a brush, stirring the hair 
well while the head is partially immersed. Do 
this at. night, so that it may have a chance to 
dry, for nothing is so disagreeable as hair put up 
wet and turned musty. Wring and wipe it thor- 
oughly, then comb and shake out the tresses in . 
a draft of air till nearly dry, when it may be done © 
up in a cotton net. Night-caps heat the head 
and injure hair. The ammonia is the most 
healthful and efficient stimulus known for the 
hair, and quickens its growth when nothing else 
will do so; A healthy system will.supply oil 
enough for the hair if the head is kept clean. If 
the scalp is unnaturally dry, a mixture of half 
an ounce of carbonate of ammonia in a pint of 
sweet-oil makes the most esteemed hair invigor- 
ator. Glycerine and ammonia make a delicate 
dressing for the hair, and will not soil the nicest 
bonnet. Pomades of all kinds are voted vulgar, 
and justly. The only excuse for their use is | 
just before entering a sea bath, when a thorough | 
oiling of the hair prevents injury from salt water. | 
It should be monly washed off with a dilution 
of ammonia, 

_ When a good growth of young hair is estab- 
lished, it ought to lengthen at least eight inches 
a year in a vigorous subject. Hair is an index 
of vitality. The women of the tropics, with their 
abounding health, have luxuriant chevelures. 
Among Spanish and South American women 
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hair a yard long, and thick as the wrist in a coil, 
is the rule, and not the exception. The warmth 
of their lati 


Once a 


: th ey ae cat, to re- 
} the forked ends, which stop its growth. 
daitins of a corteln. Row Yack sched of 
h xe will remember the young daughter 
of an Albany gentleman whose wonderful hair 
was the of the establishment. The child 
‘was about ten years old, and her heavy tresses 
literally 





ally to the floor. She was not unfre- 

F shown to visitors as a phenomenon, veiled 
in this flood of hair. On inquiry, it was found 
that no peculiar treatment was given it beyond 
cutting, the ends regularly every month for years. 
An old authority gives the following as the 
German method of treating the hair. The wo- 
men of that country are known to have it re- 
markably luxuriant: About once in two weeks 
wash the head with a quart of soft water in which 
a handful of bran has been boiled and a little 
white soap dissolved. Next rub the yolk of an 
egg slightly beaten into the roots of the hair with 
the fingers; let it rest a few minutes, and wash 
it off thoroughly with pure water, rinsing the 
head well. Wipe and rub the hair dry with 
a towel, and comb the hair up from the head, 
parting it with the fingers. In winter do all this 
near the fire. Have ready some soft pomatum 
of beef marrow, boiled with a little almond or 
olive oil, flavored with- mild perfume. Rub a 
small quantity of this on the skin of the head 
after it has been washed as above. This may be 
efficient, but in this age women prefer the clean- 
lier method of stimulating the hair without po- 


ta 


e. 

If any ladies are as fond of stirring up cos- 
metics and washes as the wife and daughters of 
the Vicar of Wakefield were, they may try this 
excellently recommended recipe : 

Take a pound and a half of southern-wood and 
boil it, slightly bruised, in a quart of old olive 
oil, and half a pint of port-wine or spirit. When 
these are thoroughly boiled, strain the oil care- 
fully through a linen cloth. Repeat the-opera- 
tion three times with fresh southern-wood, and 
add two ounces of bear’s grease or fresh lard. 
To be applied twice a week to the hair, and well 
brushed in. 


In cases where a hair dye is deemed essential, 
the deplorable want may be met by this recipe, 
which has the merit of being less harmful than 
most of the nostrums in use: Boil for half an 
hour, over a slow fire, in a porcelain-lined vessel, 
equal parts of vinegar, lemon juice, and pow- 
dered litharge. With this decoction wet the 
hair, and in a short time it will turn black. 

So disagreeably suggestive are white lashes 
and eyebrows, that one can not blame their pos- 
sessor for resorting to a harmless device to dis- 
guise them. In the season, a decoction of wal- 
nut juice should be made, and kept in a bottle 
for use the year round. Itis to be applied with 
a small hair pencil to the brows and lashes, turn- 
ing them toa rich brown, which harmonizes with 
fair hair. Black lashes make hazel-gray eyes 
look dark. ‘This may be applied to the edge of 
the hair about the face and neck, when that is 
paler than the rest. Let me repeat that the best 
remedy for ill-hued tresses is strict care ; glossy, 
vitalized tresses, kept in order by constant brush- 
ing, assume a better color by degrees. It is a 
mistake to soak red hair with oil in the hope of 
making it darker; it should be kept wavy and 
light as possible, to show off the rich lights and 
shadows with which it abounds. The sun has a 
good effect on obnoxious shades of hair if it is 
otherwise well attended to, and red or white 
locks should be worn in floating masses, waved 
by fine plaiting at night, or by crimping-pins, 
which do not injure hair unless worn too tight. 


Pale hair shows a want of iron in the system, | 


and this is supplied by a free use of beef-steaks, 
soups, and pure beef gravies, as well as by red 
wines. Salt bathing strengthens the system, and 
acts favorably on the hair. As to color, hardly 
any shade that can be named is unlovely when 
it is luxuriant and in a lively condition. It is 
only when diseased or uncared for that any shade 
appears disagreeable. Sandy hair, when well 
brushed and kept glossy with the natural oil of 
the scalp, changes to a warm golden tinge. I 
have seen a most obnoxious head of this color 
so changed by a few years’ care that it became 
the admiration of the owner’s friends, and could 
hardly be recognized as the withered, fiery locks 
once worn. 

Superfluous hair is as troublesome to those who 
must submit to it.as baldness is to others. There 
is no way to rem@ve it but by the application of 
dilute acids or caustic appliances, patiently ap- 
plied time after time, as the hair makes its ap- 
pearance. The mildest depilatories known are 

arsley water, acacia juice, and the gum of ivy. 
t is said that nut. oil will prevent the hair from 
growing. ‘The juice of the milk-thistle, mixed 
with oil, is said by medical authority to prevent 
the hair from growing too low on the forehead, 


or si ing on the nape of the neck. As Willis 
says, Nature often slights this part of her mas- 
ter-piece. Muriatic acid, very slightly reduced, 


applied with a hair pencil, will destroy the hair; 
and, to prevent its growing, the part may be 
bathed with strong camphor or clear ammonia 

often: The latter will serve as a depilatory, 
but will cause great pain, and must be quickly 


washed off. The depilatories sold in the shops 
are strong caustics,:and, I find, leave the skin 

sry hard and unpleasant. I would bathe the 
pe Rig or other feature affected with superflu- 
ous hair, with ammonia or camphor, as strong as 
could be borne, and see if the hair did not die 
out in a few weeks. Moles, with long hairs in 
them, should be touched with lunar caustic re- 


Tedy’ neck to an unnoticeable white spot, but 
of silver caused a sore for a week in 
lace of the mole. Ladies should be careful to 
back hair upward from childhood, to 
ent that disfiguring growth of weak loose 
SS on the neck. Fine clean wood-ashes, di- 
luted with a little water so as to form a paste, 
will make a tolerable depilatory for weak hair, 
without any pain. Strong pearlash washes will 
also kill out poor hair. 

A clever scientific man suggested that the 
growth of hair might be hastened by applying 
electric currents to it frequently, or bathing it in 
electrical water. Similar experiments have been 
made on vital tissues with remarkable success. 
But this must be left for farther denplagresnt. 

The eyelashes may be improved by delicately 
cutting off their forked and gossamer points, not 
more, and anointing with a salve composed of 
ointment of nitric oxide of m two drachms, 
and lard one drachm. Mix the lard and oint- 
ment well, and anoint the edges of the eyelids 
night and morning, washing after each time with 
warm milk and water. This, it is said, will re- 
store the lashes when lost by disease. ‘They may 
be darkened for theatricals by taking the black of 
frankincense, resin, and mastic. This will not 
come off with perspiration. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


“ IDSUMMER retreats” —yes; thé term 

sounds very refreshing to a heated im- 
agination—and many country places are really 
so. Wherever good fresh air, nourishing diet, 
and comfortable apartments can be obtained, 
with facilities for bathing, driving, and recrea- 
ting generally, thither, in the hot weather, will 
the denizens of the city flee. Every day increases 
the number of departures, as closed houses, bi 
trunks on express bey ee and crowded cars an 
steamboats testify. me go to oom | Branch 
and some to Saratoga; Newport, ay ay, Lake 
George, the White Mountains, tlie Adirondacks, 
and .scores of other fashionable resorts claim 
their share; while thousands choose quieter 
places; but all must be ‘‘ out of town.” 

Now there are other thousands who can not go 
“out of town.” Circumstances—no matter 
what—prevent. To them we whisper, comfort- 
ingly, many of you can really be more comfort- 
ble in your own homes than are scores of those 
who go away to seek what is so hard to find 
among crowds and in stifled hotel rooms. At 
home—especially if half the family have left their 
places vacant—you,can have freedom; you can 
open your doors for all the air that is stirring; 
you can have an abundance of Croton; you can 
enjoy your own comfortable room; nowhere 
does the market afford more luxuries than in 
New York; and—but we will not enumerate 
further. If you do not go into the country, 
don’t forget the comforts you have in the city. 





The great fire in Constantinople seems to have 
been fed, and rendered unmanageable, by the flow 
of petroleum from shops where it was kept for 
sale. It is now reported that over two thousand 
lives were lost. The bodies of one thousand 
persons had been found, at the last accounts. 





The wife of Spotted Tail died the day before 
his return to his tribe. He seems to have been 
deeply attached to her, after his Indian fashion ; 
and he is suspicious that the ‘‘ pale faces’? have 
—" in some mysterious way, his bereave- 
ment. 





A novel marriage was lately performed before 
the Mayor of Revenna, Ohio, ufter this formula: 


“Before you, as witnesses, I pamee to take Catherine 

Stooel, whom I hold by the right hand, and whom I 

intelligently, religiously, and spiritually love, to be my 

companion Hy. velit life, and to her I 
ou 


accord equal 
rights, socially, 


sly, and politically with myself. 
“Water Prerce.” 
“Before you, a8 witnesses, I agree to take Walter 
Pierce, whom I now hold by the hand, and whom I in- 
telligently, a, and hy your love, to be my 
companion through life, and not to usurp over 
or transcend him in any particular. 
“ CATHERINE STOOEL.” 
“By this voluntary and premeditated act, in your 
presence, we declare ourselves religiously, philosoph- 
ically, and scientifically married. ‘ 
“Water Pierce, 
“ CaTHERINE PIERCE.” 
These papers having been duly filed, his Honor 
completed the contract thus entered into by pro- 
nouncing the parties husband and wife. 





It is estimated—so says an exchange—that 
the visitors at Saratoga expend about an ave- 
rage of twenty million of dollars annually! The 
local population is about 10,000; transient pop- 
ulation about 11,000. In all the hotels and pri- 
vate boarding-houses collectively there are not 
far from seven thousand eight hundred rooms. 
The amount of provisions consumed by the oc- 
cupants of these rooms is something marvelous, 
and we can not spare room for details; but it 
may be interesting to know that at one single 
hotel, last season, two millions of tooth-picks 
were—used up! 





We must learn to pet along without ice, and 
follow the fashion of dwellers in some tropical 
countries who do not use it. Water is kept by 
them in a porous earthen jar, which is surround- 
ed with a wet cloth, and the whole apparatus is 
suspended in a draught of air, away from the di- 
rect rays of the sun. The evaporation of the 
water through the pores, and from the outside 
of the jar, keeps the interior cool. 





Two or three weeks ago the Woman’s Suffrage 
Association, of Providence, Rhode Island, sent a 
request to the Legislature that a committee of 
women be appointed to visit the prisons where 
women were confined, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining their condition. Their duties would be 
similar to, and performed in concurrence with, 
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the existing coramittee of men. The Legisla- 
ture approved tke plan, and passed a resolution, 
both houses approving, that such a committee 
of women should be appointed by the Governor. 
The news of the passage of this resolution was 
received by the Association while the members 
were in the enjoyment of a straw festival. 
The festival, however, was not solely for enjoy- 
ment. The proceeds of it were ly. devoted 
to benevolent purposes, a portion going to de- 
fray the expenses of a young woman who designs 
to prepare herself to be a practical book-keeper. 





The Prince of the Asturias, son of Queen Isa- 
bella, and in whose favor she has finally resigned 
bom Spanish throne, is alad not yet thirteen years 
of age. 





What a scape-goat is the weather! We fret 
and worry, and then lay all the blame of our tem- 
per upon it! We are too hot or too cold, it 
rains too hard or shines too brightly, and we 
vent our impatience upon the weather! Why 
can we not take this simple view of the matter: 

“When the weather is wet, 
We must not fret; 
When the weather is cold, 
We must not scold; 
When the weather is warm, 
We must not storm; 


au 
Be thankful together, 
Whatever the weather.” 
This is a sensible, if not in the highest degree 
a poetical, injunction. We think some sensible 
body must have written it, and we hope every 
body will be sensible enough to follow it. 


A new hospital has been opened in Centre 
Street, designed especially, during the hot sea- 
son, for the accommodation of persons who have 
been sun-struck. Every sun-stroke, cven if it 
be not fatal, leaves the brain in a very sensitive 
state, and renders the sufferer more liable to a 
recurrence of it. If necessary to be exposed to 
the direct rays of a midsummer sun, a wet 
handkerchief or sponge worn in the crown of 
the hat is a great safeguard. ; 





After six months of privation and hard work 
among the mountains and rivers of the Isthmus 
of Darien, for the purpose of proving the possi- 
bility of uniting the Atlantic and Pacific by canal, 
the explorations have ended for a season, without 
a practicable route having been discovered. The 
obstacles encountered have proved to be of such 
magnitude that the labor and expense needful 
to overcome them seem too immense to be seri- 
ously considered. The explorers encountered a 
series of rivers and high mountains which were 
not supposed to have been in existence, and the 
surveys made will be of much geographic in- 
terest. The difficulties of the exploring party 
were greatly increased by the hostility of the In- 
dians, between 40,000 and 50,000 of whom dwell 
on the Isthmus. 





Not long ago a Cincinnati lady, while purchas- 
ing some article at a store, noticed that the 
young woman who waited upon her looked 
wan, pale, and drooping. After making her pur- 
chases, she sought the proprietor of the store, 
and said to him: ‘‘ That young lady yonder is 
dying by inches. She needs a little rest. Now 
I want you to give her a holiday, and let me take 
her out into the country and give her a breath 
of fresh air.’? ‘‘Has she been complaining of 
her work?’ ‘Oh no,’ was the reply ; “‘I have 
had no talk with her except in relation to busi- 
ness. But I can see that she needs recreation, 
and must have it, and you must let hergo.’”? So 
assaulted, the merchant succumbed gracefully, 
and the next morning the Good Samaritan pre- 
sented herself with her carriage at the cheerless 
boarding-house of the young lady, and they went 
into the country. When, at evening, they re- 
turned to the city the young lady felt that she 
had received a new lease of life. The next morn- 
ing she entered again upon her duties refreshed 
and invigorated, and with a zeal which made her 
services worth far more to her employer than 
before her brief respite. And she to whose 
thoughtful kindness the weary toiler owed this 
day of rest, found more pleasure in this simple 
act of kindness than in attending a dozen fash- 
ionable parties. 





A French paper relates the following some- 
what apocryphal anecdote of Charles Dickens: 
“When one of the deceased author’s Christmas 
stories was produced at the Vaudeville, under 
the title of ‘‘ L’ Abime,’’ he went to witness its 
representation. During the oom to get into 
the theatre he lost his watch. is was much 
to be regretted, as it was presented to him by 
her Majesty. On arriving home, however, he 
found a little parcel containing his watch, and 
the following letter attached to it: 

“¢Srr,—Pardon me, I thought that you were a 
Frenchman and not a compatriot. Having discov- 
ered my error I hasten to restore the watch that I 
have stolen. Accept, Sir and dear compatriot, my 
homage and respect. ProKrooket.’” 





The Dubuque Times gives a detailed account 
of a most shocking accident which occurred a 
short time ago at Téte des Morts. A Catholic 
festival was being held in the place, in connec- 
tion with which a cannon was discharged at in- 
tervals from an eminence behind the church. 
The firing was under the charge of four young 
men; and the powder giving out, they obtained 
afresh supply of seven pounds of common blast- 
ing powder, loosely wrapped in paper. While 
carrying it up the hill some was spilled on the 

round. The young man carrying it was care- 
essly smoking a cigar, and without removing 
this from his mouth he stooped over and com- 
menced placing the powder back again in the 
paper. hile thus doubled over the pile of 
powder he began to joke his companions about 
the mishap ; but in the act of speaking the light- 
ed cigar dropped from his mouth on into 
the pile of powder. Quick as thought followed 
a-most terrible explosion. The consequences 
that ensued were frightful. The ill-fated smoker 
was blown up in the air a distance of ten or fif- 
teen feet, and fell in a heap so scorched, black- 
ened, and disfigured that he could hardly be 
recognized as a human being. All the rest of 
the party were shockingly injured, their skins 
being burned to a crisp and ig off at the 
slightest touch, leaving nothing but the bare, 
quivering flesh. One of.them died the next day, 
and at the last accounts it-was not expected that 
the others would survive. 
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THE. REASON WHY. 


Own day Cupid went forth with his quiver well stored, 
On ventricular archery bent. ~ 

Like to sttnheams his golden-tipped arrows he poured, 

And striplings’ and maidens’ hearts wickedly scored— 
Although wide of the mark many went— 

"Till at length he encountered King Death on his way, 
Whose ice-bolts unerringly flew. 

All in vain his best skill did young Eros display— 

His invincible rival no shaft sent astray ; 
For his aim was, like destiny, true. . 


Jealous Cupid, annoyed at the other’s success, 
Then invoked his sire Mercury's aid ; 
Who, for mischief possessing a talent no less, 
Mixed their weapons so deftly that neither could guess, 
Such astounding confusion was made. 
The result up to this very hour you may see; 
For when very old folk feel love’s smart, 
Cupid’s arrow by Death surely wielded must be; 
But when Youth is struck down in the midst of its glee, 
"Twas Deéath’s quiver that furnished the dart, 





PARIS MODES. 
(From Our Own CorresPronpenT. } 


Da the summer and autumn it may be 
said that Paris modes have three different 
aspects: that of the town, the country, and the 
sea-side. In town one does. not venture on the 
dresses she permits herself in the country, and at 
the sea-baths she risks toilettes which she would 
not dare wear even in the country—red wraps 
embroidered with gold and pink embroidered 
with silver, and dresses copied from the portraits 
of the last eentury with an exactness which could 
not be admitted in ordinary life without being 
considered eccentric. 

It is, therefore, in three that it is nec- 
essary to describe fashions if one would be a 
faithful narrator. 

In town neutral tints, such as gray, écru, and 
maize, prevail, so to speak, without dispute, the 
trimming preferred being flounces pleated, and 
then pressed down with a warm iron, so as to be 
as flat as possible. For wrapping, large slashed 
a on with very full sleeves, are worn. ‘The 

nnets are little more than high diadems, and 
are always ied with a veil, either of 
plain white or dotted lace. Ina word, the 
walking dress of the day seems calculated to 
avoid display and to shun attention. 

In the country it is quite different. Plain 
white muslin Gresses, richly trimmed with lace ; 
suits of white foulard, crape, or crépe de Chine, 
trimmed with black, maroon, or bright-colored 
velvet; dresses of satin-striped percale, dotted 
with Pompadour bouquets, and trimmed, in ad- 
dition to ces, With ruches of the same satin- 
striped \pereale, or of pink, green, or blue, are 
adopted in turn, according to circumstances, 

At the sea-side, in fine, eccentricity in all its 
forms holds sway. ‘The costumes prepared for 
this season ate of extreme richness, light fayes 
being tae favorite materials. As a rather warm 
w ng is usually needed, that can be thrown 
asi wa arene or carriéd on the arm, the dress 
is usually arranged with a-view to being worn 
under such a wraj . 1 will give an exam- 
ple: Skirt of Aanneton faye (brown tinged with 
gold), trimmed with two sefies of uated 
tlounces, cut in shi poitits, and e with 
brown silk galloon dotted with yellow; these 
flounces are all laid in flat pleats, anid set on with 
a heading. ‘Tunic of the same, vety bouffant at 
the sides and back. The lower edge Of this tu- 
nic is cut in points, and edged with galloon like 
the flounces. Corsage with basque pleated be- 
hind, and with two rounded tabs in frorit, ‘open- 
ing over a vest of brown satin, in the style of a 
wrap. Vareuse of white velvet cloth, trimmed 
with bias folds of brown velvet. Yellow straw 
hat, trimmed with maroon ribbons, and a cluster 
of butter-cups. 

A great many dark silk dresses, trimmed with 
white Bruges lace, are in preparation for the sea- 
side, The designs for this lace are copied from 
the Renaissance guipure. It is made in all 
widths, and is used both on muslin and silk. It 
usually serves as a frill for the lower edge of the 
flounces of the dress, forms bretélles on the waist, 
or simulates a square fichu. 

Sable d’Egypte faye, a wholly new shade, 
somewhat resembling pale maize, is trimmed 
with blue or black velvet and black lace, under- 
laid with white muslin pleating, edged with white 
lace. One of the novelties of the moment is black 
faye, embroidered with yellow or white silk ; the 
skirt, tunic, even flounces and paletot, are em- 
broidered with a design representing branches of 
white or pale pink acacia, with clusters of black 
berries carelessly thrown across the flounces here 
and there; smaller berries are on the dress, and 
the same berries are embroidered on each front 
and down the middle of the baek of the paletot. 
If some other trimming than flounées is desired, 
bias folds of the same material as the dress, two 
inches wide, are generally chosen. ‘These are 
trimmed on the bottom with a ruche of the same, 
four-fifths of an inch wide. These folds are al- 
ways put on in uneven numbers—three or five. 
A similar fold edges the tunic and the paletot, if 
there is one like the dress. 

Another almost flat trimming, which I will at- 
tempt to describe, is composed of dentated leaves 
of the same material as the dress, Take . stnp 
four-fifths of an inch wide and four inches long ; 
hem the sides, gather the strip along the middle, 
closely in the centre and more loosely at the 
ends, and bring the ends together. The ends of 
each new leaf are set on the curve of the preced- 
ing leaf. When the entire row offleaves is set on 
the dress run a narrow black velvet ribbon, two- 
fifths of an inch wide, through the middle of 
each leaf, under the curve, from one to another. 
This trimming is used on the tunic, sleeves, and 
corsage. 


We also see’ flounces surmounted with flat 

cut on one side in blunt points, and set 
on upright; a button is fastened to the middle 
i t in such a manner’ that the bands 


ming, of course, is on the waist and sleeves. 
Pleated flounces of plain white muslin ‘are also 
worn'on very light dresses. On lilac, pale gréen 
pink, blue, or maize, this trimming is Charmin 

in its simplicity, which is only seeming. = 

Many dresses are also seen in two colors, stich 
as black lined with pink, gray with blue, @tc. 
For instance, a dress of gray grenadine is first 
lined throughout with pink or blue silk, or fou- 
lard; each flounce of the dress is then in turn 
lined in the same mariner, and set on with a 
heading; at intervals a pleat of the heading is 
turned down, so as to show the lining. The 
bonnet worn with this dress is always lined with 
the same color as the dress lining. 

Worsted grenadine, with satin st is the 
material which will be most generally used for 
dresses toward the close of summer, This is 
made in all colors, but especially in neutral tints, 
which permit a bright colored lining in the case 
mentioned above. Otherwise, the ine is 
worn over & oye _. of the — le. This 
skirt is round, with a very deep flounce, pleated 
and set on with a heading. Draped grenadine 
tunic. High waist cut square in front. Sleeves 





at the wrist. This shape is generally adopt- 
ed for the sleeves of summer dre 

with good reason. Tight sleeves are too warm, 
and flowing sleeves are inconvenient, not only 
through their size, but because they necessitate 
elaborately trimmed under-sleeyes. “The square 
or heart-shaped waist is worn with a pleated lace 
or muslin fichu, or else with a muslin chemi- 
sette trimmed with lace. ‘The fact is, we are not 
in Paris, and there is a repugnance to the bare 
neck and arms so lavishly displayed by the ball 
dresses of the winter. 

There are balls in summer, a great many in- 
deed, and ball dresses fill a large place in the 
fashions of the season; but in general it is en- 
deavored to give them an air of rusticity. I will 
cite one as a model of this style. 

Under dress of blue silk. Over dress of blue 
tulle, almost entirely covered with puffs of the 
same material, I say almost entirely, because 
after every third puff is set a flounce of blue tulle, 
speckled with dots, embroidered with straw, and 
surmounted with light straw passementerie. Tu- 
nic of plain blue tulle, draped on each side with 
a cluster of wheat. Low corsage, with clusters 
of wheat in front and on the short sleeves. Dia- 
dem of wheat in the hair. 

The traveling costumes most in vogue are of 
woolen stuffs, either plain-or in blue aud black 
Scotch plaid. They are trimmed with bands of © 
black, violet, or dark blue silk, dotted with white 
or yellow embroidery. I will cite one traveling 
costume asa model. Round dress of black and 
white plaid summer poplin, edged on the bottom 
with a band of black silk two inches.and a half 
wide. The upper edge of the band is gut in | 
rounded points, and on each point is set a but 
covered with black silk, with a star e i 
in the centre with yellow silk. ‘The pointed edge 


ros 


interval of two inches a similar band is set. on | 
reversed, that is, with the points downward, | 


the samé material, edged on each side with the 
same trimming as on the skirt, in miniature. 
The same trimming is also found, reduced in 
size, on the edge of the tunic. Gray water. 
cloak, rolled and strapped. Gray straw hat, 
lined with black. I have seen the same costume 
in mahogany poplin, with the same black silk 
band. All dresses, except those designed for 
evening and dinner, are made without trains. 
LINE RaYMOND. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE LADY OF THE CASTLE. 


Tue new household had been led to expect 
the arrival of Lady Chetwynde at any moment, 
They understood that the old household had not » 
given satisfaction, that after the death of the | 
late Earl Lady Chetwynde had gone away to fre- | 
cruit her health, and, now that she was better, - 
she had determined to make a complete change. 
When she herself arrived other changes would 
bemade. This much Gualtier managed to com- 
municate to them, so as to give them some tan- 
gible idea of the affairs of the family and prevent 
idle conjecture. He let them know, also, that 
Lord Chetwynde was in India, and might come | 
home at any moment, though his Noy Sp 
there were so important that it niight be impos- 
sible for him to leave. 

After a few days Lady Chetwynde arrived at 
the Castle, and was greeted with respectful curi- 
osity by all within the house. Her cold and 
aristocratic bearing half repelled them, half ex- 
cited their admiration. She was very beauti- 
ful, and her high breeding was evident in her 
manner; but there was about her such frigidity 
and such loftiness of demeanor that it repelled 
those who would have been willing to give her 
their love. She brought a maid with her who 
had only been engaged a short time previously ; 
and it was soon known that the maid stood in 





great awe of her mistress, who was haughty and 





of the band is dotted with the same silk. Atvan | of 


Basque waist, forming a sort of tunic. Sash of q" 


| Sth a Ore 





| exacting, and who shut herself off altogether 


from any of those attempts at respectful sympa- 
thy which some kind-hearted lady’s-maids might 
be im ined to show. "The whole old 









made her appearance but seldom. She nev- 
risited Mrs. Hart, but- once or twice made 
s0me cold inquiries about her of the housekeeper. 


‘She also gave out that she would not receive any 


visitors—a precautionary measure that was not 

greatly needed; for Chetwynde Castle was re- 
mote from the seats of the county families, and 
any changes there would not be known among 
them for some time. 

The lady of the Castle spent the greater part 
of her time in her boudoir, alone, never toler- 
ating the presence of even her maid except when 
it was absolutely necessary, but requiring her to 
be always near in case of any need for her pres- 
ence arising. ‘The maid attributed this strange 
seclusion to the effects of grief over her recent 
bereavement, or perhaps anxiety about her hus- 
band; while the other servants soon began to 
conjecture that her husband’s absence arose from 
some quarrel with a wife whose haughty and im- 
perious demeanor they all had occasion to feel. 

It was thus, then, that Hilda had entered upon 
her new and perilous position, to attain to which 
she had plotted so deeply and dared so much. 
Now that she had attained it, there was not an 
hour, not a moment of the day, in which she did 
not pay some penalty for the past by a thousand 
anxieties. To look forward to such a thing as 
this was one thing; but to be here, where she 
had so often longed to be, was quite another 
thing. It was the hackneyed fable of Damocles 
with the sword over his head over again. She 
was standing on treacherous ground, which at 
any moment might give way beneath her feet 
and plunge her in an abyss of ruin. To live 
thus face to face with possible destruction, to 
stare death in the face every day, was not a 
thing conducive either to mildness or to tender- 
ness in any nature, much less in one like hers. 

In that boudoir where she spent so much of 
her time, while her maid wondered: how she em- 
ployed herself, her occupation consisted of but 
one thing. It was the examination of papers, 
followed by deep thought over the result of that 
examination. Every mail brought to her ad- 
dress newspapers both from home and abroad. 
Among the latter were a number of Indian pa- 
pers, published in various places, including some 
that were printed in remote towns in the north. 
There were the Delhi Gazette, the Allahabad 
News, and the Lahore Journal, all of which were 
imost diligently scanned by her. Next to these 
wére the Times and the Army and Navy Ga- 
zette. No other papers or books, or prints of 
any kind, had any interest in her eyes. 

was natural that her thoughts should thus 

refer to India. All her plans had succeeded, as 

far as she could know, and, finally, she had re- 

modeled the household at Chetwynde in such a 

way that not one remained who could by any 
ow 





Bis ps fess scl Chote ate, the Indy of 
ie was here as La ie, the ly 

Chetwynde Castle, ruler over a great estate, mis- 
tress of a place that might have excited the envy 


any. one in England, looked up to with awful 
reverence by her dependents, and in the posses- 
of syery luxury that wealth could supply. 










the intentions of Lord Chetwynde all this time? 
What were his plans or purposes? Was it not 
possible, in spite of her firmly expressed convic- 
tions to the contrary, that he might come back 
again to England? And then what? Then— 
ah! that was the thing beyond which it was dif- 
ficult for her imagination to go—the crisis beyond 
which it was impossible to tell what the future 
might unfold. It was a moment which she was 
ever forced to anticipate in her thoughts, against 
which she had always to arm herself, so as to be 
not taken at unawares. 

She had thrown ‘herself thus boldly into Chet- 
wynde Castle, into the atre of that possi- 
ble danger which But was it 





have gone to Pomero, 
taken up her abode there? ‘Would 
have ‘been a'very natural thing for the daughter 
of General Pomeroy? It would, indeed, be natu- 


| ral, and it might give many advantages. In the 
| first place, there would be no possibility that 


Lord Chetwynde, even if he did return from In- 
dia, would ever.seek her out there. She might 
communicate with him by means of those letters 
wliich for years he had received. She might re- 
ceive his answers, and make known to him what- 
ever she chose, without being sd to see 
him face to face. By such a coutee she might 
gain what she wished without endangering 
safety. 

All this had occurred to her long before, and 
she had regarded it in all its bearings. - 
theless, she had decided against it, and had 
chosen rather to encounter ‘the risk of her pres- 
ent pre: boar a — et in- 

ht. into the future. She thought that it was 
ge Lady’ fade to go to Pw 
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did not come, swell ar od; if 3 Ls 
then he must be met fate toifaee; and ix 
an event she trusted to her own gemius to bring 
her out of so frightful a crisis. meeting 
would bring with it much risk and many dan- 
gers; but it would also bring its own peculiar 
benefits. If it were once successfully encount- 
ered her position would be insured, and the fear 
of future danger would vanish. For that reason, 
if for no other, she determined to go to Chet- 
wynde Castle, run every risk, and meet her fate. 
While Hilda was thus haughty and repellent 
to her servants, there was one to whom she was 


ee ens teal vi for thelady of the One? 
look as if buttoned on the dress. ‘The same tritm- | showd herself rigid in her requirem daty | 





in that morning- 
described, and 


-which was fo peentey situated that no prying 


easily watch them or overh 
their conversation, if. they were careful. ot 

One day, after she had dined, she went to this 
room, ordered her maid to tell the steward 
that she would like to see him. She had that 
day received a number of Indian papers, over 
which she had passed many hours; for there 
was somes in one - them which seemed to 
excite her interest, and certain] ve occupa- 
tion to all her mind. ce 

‘Gualtier was prompt to obey the mandate. In 
a few minutes after Hilda had entered the room 
he made his spprerence, and bowed in silence. 
Hilda motioned him to a chair, in which he 
seated himself. The intercourse of these two 
had now become remarkable for this, that their 
attitude toward one another had undergone a 
change corresponding to their apparent positions. 
Hilda was Lady Chetwynde, and seemed in re- 
ality, even in her inmost soul, to feel herself to 
be so. She had insensibly caught that grand air 
which so lofty a position might be supposed to 
give; and it was quite as much her own feeling 
as any power of consummate acting which made 
her carry out her part so well. A lofty and dig- 
nified demeanor toward the rest of the household 
might have been but the ordinary act of one who 
was playing a part; but in Hilda this demeanor 
extended itself even to Gualtier, toward whom 
she exhibited the same air of conscious social 
superiority which she might have shown had she 
been in reality all that she pretended to be. 
Gualtier, on his part, was ouibte singular, He 
seemed quietly to accept her position as a true 
and valid one, and that, too, not only before the 
servants, when it would have been very natural 
for him to do so, but even when they were alone. 
This, however, was not so difficult for him, as he 
had always been in the habit of regarding her as 
his social superior; yet still, considering the con- 
fidences which existed between this extraordinary 
pair, it was beams Aepetaee- that he should have 
preserved with such constancy his attitude of 
meek subservience. Here, at Chetwynde, he ad. 
dressed her as the steward of the estates should 
have done; and even when discussing the most 
delicate matters his tone and demeanor corre- 
sponded with his office. 

On this occasion he began with some intelli- 
gence about the state of the north wall, which 
bounded the park. Hilda listened wearily till 
he had finished. Then she abruptly brought 
forward all that was in her thoughts. Before 
doing so, however, she went to the door to see 
that no one was: present and listening there, as 
she had herself once listened. To those whc 
were at all on their guard there was no danger. 
The morning-room was only approached by a 
long, narrow hall, in which no one could come 
without being detected, if any one in the room 
chose to watch. Hilda now took her seat on a 
chair from which she could look up the hall, and 
thus, feeling secure from observation or from 
listeners, she began, in a low voice: 

**T received the Indian papers to-day.” 

‘*T was aware of that, my lady,” said Gualtier, 
respectfully. ‘Did you see any thing in them 
of importance ?” 

‘Nothing certain, but something sufficient tc 
excite concern.” 

** About Lord Chetwynde?” 

Yes.” 


‘He can not be coming home, surely?” said 
Gualtier, interrogatively. 

“T’m afraid that he is.” 

Gualtier looked serious. 

**T thought,” said he, ‘‘my lady, that you had 
nearly given up all expectation of seeing him for 
some time to come.” 

‘“*T have never yet given up those expectations. 
I have all along thonght it possible, though not 
probable; and so I have always watched all the 
papers to see if he had left his station.” 

**T suppose he would not write about his in- 
tentions.” 

**T’o whom could he think of writing?” asked 
Hilda, with a half sneer. 

**T thought that perhaps he might write to 
Lady Chetwynde.” 

** Lady Chetwynde’s letters to him have been 
of such a character that it is not very likely that 
he will ever write to her again, except under the 
pressure of urgent necessity.” 

‘* Have you seen any thing in particular in any 
of the papers about him ?” asked Gualtier, after 
some silence. 

“Yes. In one. It is the Allahabad News. 
The paragraph happened to catch my eye by the 


*merest accident, Ithink. There is nothing about 


it in any of the other Indian papers, See; I will 
show it to you.” 

And Hilda, drawing a newspaper from her 
pocket, unfolded it, and pointing to a place in one 
of the inside columns, she handed it to Gualtier. 
He took it with a bow, and read the following: 

“ PersonaL.—We regret to learn that Lord Chet- 


‘wynde has recently resigned his position as Resident at 
Lahore. The recent death of father, the late Earl 


| of Chetwynde, and the large interests which demand 


‘his personal attention, are assigned as the causes for this 
His departure for England will leave a vacancy 


an our Anglo-Indian ice which will not easily be 


Lord ’s career in this important part 
empire 8o brilliant, that it is a matter 

r sincere that he is prevented, by any cause, 
remi the late war he made his 


here. , 
name conspicuous by his valor and consummate mil- 
tary genius. In the siege of Delhi he won laurels 
which will place his name high on the roll of those 
whom En loves to honor. Afterward, in the 
operations against Tantia Toupi, his bold exploits will 
not soon be forgotten. His appointment to the Resi- 
dency at Lahore was made only a few months since; 
yet in that short time he has shown an administrative 
talent which, without any reflection on our other able 
officials, we may safely pronounce to be very rare in the 
departments of our civil service. He is but a young 


man yet; but seldom has it happened that one so young 
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has exhibited such mature intellectual F pet and such" 


firm decision in e most delicate 
cases, A t soldier, a wise ruler, and a 
be missed 
urnalists, we 
a4 id opin 
jus, and we feel sure that it will be shared by all who 
have been in any way familiar with the career of this 
gentleman. For the ze, we —_ him 
a us VO ome; and we an- 
Bi means ice Cone 
justrious rank, and commensurate 
wi t as ae he made in this coun- 
try during those recent ‘ times which tried men’s souls.’” 
Gualtier read this paragraph over twice, and 
then sat for some time in thought. — At last he 
looked up at Hilda, who had all this time been 
intently watching him. 
‘That's bad,” exclaimed he, and said no more. 
‘¢Tt seems that, after all, he is coming,” said 
Hilda. " 
‘* Have you seen his name in any of the lists 
of passengers ?” ; 
“No.” 


‘¢Then he has not left yet.” 

** Perhaps not; but still I can not trust to that 
altogether. His name may be omitted.” 

‘*Would such a name as his be likely to be 
omitted ?” 

‘*T suppose not; and so he can not have left 
India as yet—unless, indeed, he has come under 
an assumed name.” 

“An assumed name! Would he be capable 
of that? And if he were, what motive could he 
have ?” 

‘* Ah! there I am unableto find an answer. I’m 
afraid I have been judging of Lord Chetwynde 
by that.” And Hilda pointed to the portrait of 
the young officer, Guy Molyneux, over the fire- 
place. ‘‘ Years have changed him, and I have 
not made allowance for the years. I think now 
that this Lord Chetwynde must be very different 
from that Guy Molyneux. ‘This hero of Delhi; 
this assailant of Tantia Toupi; this dashing of- 
ficer, who is at once brilliant in the field and in 
the social circle ; this man who, in addition to 
all this, has proved himself to be a wise ruler, 
with a ‘ genius for administration,’ is a man who, 
I confess, dawns upon me so suddenly that it 
gives me a shock. I have been thinking of an 
innocent boy. I find that this boy has grown to 
be a great, brave, wise, strong man! There, I 
think, is the first mistake that I have made.” 

Hilda’s words were full of truth and meaning. 
Gualtier felt’ that meaning. 

‘You have an alternative still,” said he. 

‘* What is that ?” 

‘You need not stay here.” 

‘“‘What! Run away from him—in fear?” 
said Hilda, scornfully. ‘* Run away from this 
place before I even know for certain that he is 
coming? ‘That, at least, I will not do.” 

‘<'There is Pomeroy Court,” hinted Gualtier. 

“No. Chetwynde Castle is my only home. 
I live here, or—nowhere. If I have to en- 
counter him, it shall be face to face, and here 
in this house—perhaps in this room. H 
I seen this a month ago my decision might 
have been different, though I don’t know even 
that; but now, under any circumstances, it is 
too late to go back, or to swerve by one hair’s 
breadth from the path which I have laid down 
for myself. It is well that I have seen all this’ — 
and she pointed to the newspaper—‘‘ for it has 
given me a new view of the man. [shall not be 
so likely to underrate him now; and being fore- 
warned I will be forearmed.” 

‘There is still the probability,” said Gualtier, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘that he may not come to En- 
gland.” 

‘There is a possibility,” said Hilda, ‘‘cer- 
tainly; but itis not probable, after so decided 
an act performed by one in so important a posi- 
tion, that he will remain in India. For why 
should he remain there? What could possibly 
cause him to resign, except the fixed intention of 
coming home? No; there can not be the slight- 
est doubt that his coming home is as certain as 
the dawn of to-morrow. What I wonder at, 
however, is, that he should delay; I should 
have expected to hear of his arrival in Lon- 
don. Yet that can not be, for his name is not 
down at all; and if he had come, surely a name 
like his could not by any possibility be omitted. 

can not have come just yet. But he will, 
no doubt, come in the next steamer.” 

‘‘There is yet another chance,” said Gualtier. 

“What is that ?” 

“He may come to England, and yet not come 
here to Chetwynde.” 

“T have thought of that too,” said Hilda, 
“and used to think of it as very probable in- 
deed; but now a ray of light has been let into 
my mind, and I see what manner of man he 
is. That boy’—and she again pointed to the 
portrait—‘‘ was the one who misled me, Sucha 
one as he might have been so animated by hate 
that he might keep away so as not to be forced 
to see his detested wife. But this man is differ- 
ent. This soldier, this ruler, this mature man— 
who or what is his wife, hated though she be, or 
what is she to him in any way, that she should 
prove the slightest obstacle in the path of one 
like him? He would meet her as her lord and 
master, and brush her away as he woulda moth.” 

“*You draw this absent man in grand colors,” 
said Gualtier. ‘‘ Perhaps, my lady, your imagin- 
ation is carrying you away. But if he is all this 
that you say, how can you venture to meet him? 
Will you risk being thus ‘ brushed away,’ as you 
say, ‘like a moth?” 

Hilda’s eyes lighted up. 

“T am not one who can be brushed away,” said 
she, calmly; ‘‘and, therefore, whatever he is, 
and whenever he comes, I will be prepared to 
meet him.” 

Hilda’s tone was so firm and decided that it 
left no room for further argument or remon- 
Strance. Nor did Gualtier attempt any. Some 
conversation followed, and he soon took his de- 
parture, 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
FACE TO FACE. 


Some time passed away after the conversation 
related in the last chapter, and one evening 
Hilda was in her boudoir alone, as usual. She 
was somewhat paler, more nervous, and less 
calm than she had been a few months previous- 
ly. Her usual stealthy air had now developed 
into one of wary watchfulness, and the quiet 
noiselessness of her actions, her manner, and 
her movements had become intensified into a 
habit of motionless repose, accompanied by fre- 
quent fits of deep abstraction. On the present 
occasion she was reclining on her couch, with her 
hand shading her eyes. She had been lying thus 
for some time, lost in thought, and occasionally 
rousing herself sharply from her meditations to 
look around her with her.watchful and suspicious 
eyes. In this attitude she remained till evening 
came, and then, with the twilight, she sank into 
a deep abstraction, one so deep that she could 
not readily rouse herself, 

It was with a great start, therefore, that she 
rose to her feet as @ sudden noise struck her 
ears. It was the noise of a iage moving 
rapidly up through the avenue toward the house. 
For a carriage to come to Chetwynde Castle at 
any time was 3 most unusual thing; but for one 
to come after dark was a thing unheard of. At 
once there came to a thought like light- 
ning as to who it might be that thus drove up; 
the thought was momentous and overwhelming ; 
it might have ye peace to have destroyed 
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by the slig degree, less strong. 
her nerve sustained her, and her 

did not falter for one single instant, 
calm face and firm step she advanced 
to the window. With a steady hand she drew 
the curtains aside and leoked out. Little could 
be seen amidst the gloom at first; but at length, 
as she gazed, she was able to distinguish the dim 
outline of a carriage, as it emerged from the shad- 
ows of the avenue and drove up to the chief door. 

Then she stepped back toward the door of her 
boudoir, and listened, but nothing could be heard. 
She then: lighted two lamps, and, turning to a 
cheval-glass at one end of her room, she put 
one lamp on each side, so that the light might 
strike on her to the best advantage, and then 
scrutinized herself with a steady and critical 
glance. Thus she stood for a long time, watch- 
ful and motionless, actuated by a motive far dif- 
ferent from any thing like vanity ; and if she re- 
ceived gratification from a survey of herself, it 
was any thing but gratified pride. Itwasadeeper 
motive than girlish curiosity that inspired such 
stern self-inspection; and it was a stronger feel- 
ing than vanity that resulted from it. It was 
something more than things like these which 
made her, at so dread a moment, look so anx- 
iously at her image in the glass. 

As she stood there a tap came at the door. 

‘Come in,” said Hilda, in her usual calm 
tone, turning as she spoke to face the door. 

It was the maid. 

‘* My lady,” said she, ‘‘his lordship has just 
arrived.” 

To her, at that moment, such intelligence could 
have been nothing less than tremendous. It told 
her that the crisis of her life had come; and to 
meet it was inevitable, whatever the result might 
be. He had come. He, the one whom she 
must face; not the crude boy, but the man, tried 
in battle and in danger and in judgment, in the 
camp and in the court; the man who she now 
knew well was not surpassed by many men among 
that haughty race to which he belonged. This 
man was accustomed to face guilt and fear; he 
had learned to read the soul; he had become 
familiar with all that the face may make known 
of the secret terrors of conscience. And how 
could she meet the calm eyes of one who found 
her here in such a relation toward him? Yet 
all this she had weighed before in her mind; she 
was not unprepared. The hour and the man had 
come. She was found ready. 

She had regarded the maid for a few moments 
in silence. At last she spoke. 

‘Very well,” she said, coldly, and without 





any perceptible emotion of any kind. ‘‘I will 
go down to meet his lordship.’ 
His lordship has just arnved! The words had 


been spoken, and the speaker had departed, but 
the words still echoed and re-echoed through the 
soul of the hearer. What -might this involve? 
and what would be the end of this arrival ? 
Suddenly she stepped to the door and called 
the maid. 
‘* Has any one accompanied his lordship ?” 
**No, my lady.” 
**He came alone ?” 
“Yes, my lady.” 
‘*Did Mr. M‘Kenzie see him ?” 
‘No, my lady. He is not in the house.” 
- Hilda closed the door, went back, and again 
stood before the mirror. Some time elapsed as 
she stood there regarding herself, with strange 
thoughts passing through her mind. She did not 
find it necessary, however, to make any altera- 
tions in her appearance. She did not change 
one fold in her attire, or vary one hair of her head 
from its place. It was as though this present 
dress and this present appearance had been long 
ago decided upon by her for just such a meeting 
as this. Whether she had anticipated such a 
meeting so suddenly—whether she was amazed or 
not—whether she was at all taken by surprise or 
not, could not appear in any way from her action 
or her demeanor. In the face of so terrible a 
crisis, whose full meaning and import she must 
have felt profoundly, she stood there, calm and 
self-contained, with the self-poise of one who has 
been long prepared, and who, when the hour big 
with fate at last may come, is not overwhelmed, 
but rises with the occasion, goes forth to the en- 
counter, and prepares to contend with destiny. 
It was, perhaps, about half an hour before 





Hilda went down. She went with a steady step 
and a calm face down the long corridor, down 
the great stairway, through the chief hall, and 
at length entered the drawing-room. 

On entering she saw a tall man standing there, 
with his back turned toward the door, looking 
up at a portrait of the late Earl. So intently was 
he occupied that be did not hear her entering ; 
but a slight noise, made by a chair as she passed 
it, startled him, and he turned and looked at her, 
disclosing to her curious yet apprehensive gaze 
the full features and figure of the new Lord Chet- 
wynde. On that instant, as he turned and faced 
her, she took in his whole face and mien and 
stature. She saw a broad, intellectual brow, 
covered with dark clustering hair; a face bronzed 
by the suns of India and the exposure of the cam- 
paign, the lower part of which was hidden by a 
heavy beard and mustache; and a tall, erect, 
stalwart frame, with the unmistakable air of a 
soldier in every outline. His mien had in it a 
certain indescribable grace of high breeding, and 
the commanding air of one accustomed to be the 
ruler of men. His eyes were dark, and full of 
quiet but resistless power; and they beamed 
upon her lustrously, yet gloomily, and with a 
piercing glance of scrutiny from under his dark 
brows. His face bore the impress of a sadness 
deeper than that which is usually seen—sadness 
that had reigned there long—a sadness, too, 
which had given to that face a more sombre cast 
than common, from some grief which had been 
added to former ones, It was but for a moment 
that he looked at her, and then he bowed with 
grave courtesy. Hilda also bowed without a word, 
and then waited for Lord Chetwynde to speak. 

But Lord Chetwynde did not speak for some 
time. His earnest eyes were still fixed upon the 
one before him, and though it might have been 
rudeness, yet it was excusable, from the weight 
which lay on his soul. 

Hilda, for her part, stood there, calm, watch- 
ful, and expectant. That slender and graceful 
figure, with its simple and elegant dress, which 
set off to the utmost the perfection of her form, 
looked certainly unlike the ungrown girl whom 
Lord Chetwynde had seen years before. Still 
more unlike was the face. Pale, with delicate, 
transparent skin, it was not so dark as that face 
which had dwelt in his memory. Her eyes did 
not seem so wild and staring as those of the imp 
whom he had married; but deep, dark, and 


strong in their gaze, as they looked back steadily { 


into his. The hair was now no longer dis- 
ordered, but enfolded in its dark, voluminous 
masses, so as to set off to the best advantage the 
well-shaped head, and slender, beautifully round- 
ed neck. The one whom he remembered had 
been hideous; this one was beautiful. But the 
beauty that he saw was, nevertheless, hard, cold, 
and repellent. For Hilda, in her beauty and 
grace and intellectual subtilty, stood there 
watchful and vigilant, like a keen fencer on 
guard, waiting to see what the first spoken word 
might disclose; waiting to see what that grand 
lordly face, with its air of command, its repressed 
grief, its deep piercing eyes, might shadow forth. 

A singular meeting; but Lord Chetwynde 
seemed to think it natural enough, and after a 
few moments he remarked, in a quiet voice: 

“Lady Chetwynde, the morning-room will be 
more suitable for the interview which I wish, and, 
if you have no objection, we will go there.” 

At the sound of these words a great revulsion 
took place in Hilda’s feelings, and a sense of tri- 
umph succeeded to that intense anxiety which 
for so long a time had consumed her. The 
sound of that name by which he had addressed 
her had shown her at once that the worst part 
of this crisis had passed away. He had seen 
her. He had scrutinized her with those eyes 
which seemed to read her soul, and the end was 
that he had taken her for what she professed to 
be. He had called her ‘‘ Lady Chetwynde!” 
After this what more was there which could ex- 
cite fear? Was not her whole future now se- 
cured by the utterance of those two words? 
Yet Hilda’s self-control was so perfect, and her 
vigilance so consummate, that no change what- 
ever expressed in her face the immense revolu- 
tion of feeling within her. Her eyes fell—that 
was all; and as she bowed her head silently, by 
that simple gesture which was at once natural 
and courteous, she effectually concealed her face ; 
so that, even if there had been a change in its 
expression, it could not have been seen. Yet, 
after all, the triumph was but instantaneous. It 
passed away, and soon there came another feel- 
ing, vague, indefinable—a premonition of the 
future—a presentiment of gloom; and though 
the intensity of the suspense had passed, there 
still remained a dark anxiety and a fear which 
were unaccountable. 

Lord Chetwynde led the way to the morning- 
room, and on arriving there he motioned her to 
aseat. Hildasatdown. He sat opposite in an- 
other chair, not far off.. On the wall, where each 
could see it, hung his portrait—the figure of that 
beardless, boyish, dashing young officer—very 
different from this matured, strong-souled man ; 
so different, indeed, that it seemed hardly possi- 
ble that they could be the same. 

Lord Chetwynde soon began. 

** Lady Chetwynde,” said he, again addressing 
her by that name, and speaking in a firm yet 
melancholy voice, ‘‘it is not often that a hus- 
band and‘a wife meet as you and I do now; but 
then it is not often that two people become hus- 
band and wife as you and I have. I have come 
from India for the sake of having a full under- 
standing with you. I had, until lately, an idea 
of coming here under an assumed name, with the 
wish of sparing you the embarrassment which I 
supposed that the presence of Lord Chetwynde 
himself might possibly cause you. In fact, I 
traveled most of the way home from India under 
an assumed name with that intent. But before 
T reached England I concluded that there was no 
necessity for trying to guard against any embar- 





rassment on your part, and that it would be in- 
finitely better to see you in my own person and 
talk to you without disguise.” 

He paused for a moment. 

‘*Had you chosen to come all the way in your 
own name, my lord,” said Hilda, speaking now 
for the first time, ‘‘ I should have seen your name 
in the list of passengers, and should have been 
better prepared for the honor of your visit.” 

**Concealment would have been impossible,” 
continued Lord Chetwynde, gloomily, half to 
himself, and without appearing to have heard 
Hilda’s words, ‘‘here, in my home. Though 
all the old servants are gone, still the old scenes 
remain; and if I had come here as a stranger I 
should have shown so deep an interest in my 
home that I might have excited suspicion. But 
the whole plan was impossible, and, after all, 
there was no necessity for it, as I do not see that 
your feelings. have been excited to madness by 
my appearance. So far, then, all is well. And 
now to come to the point; and you, I am sure, 
will be the first to excuse my abruptness in do- 
ing so. The unfortunate bond that binds us is 
painful enough to you. It is enough for me to 
say that I have come home for two reasons : first, 
to see my home, possibly for the last time ; and 
secondly, to announce to you the decision at 
which I have arrived with regard to the position 
which we shall hereafter occupy toward one an- 
other,” 

Hilda said nothing. Awe was a-feeling which 
was almost unknown to her; but i 


that had come over her as, es presence 
of this man, she heard him say 


he spoke without any particular reference 
and said them with a grand, authoritative air, 
with the tone of one accustomed to rule and to 
dispense justice. In uttering these concluding 
words it seemed to be his will, his decision, that 
he was announcing to some inferior bei 

“First,” he went on to say, ‘let mie remind 
you of our unhappy betrothal. You were a child, 
I a boy. Our parents are responsible for that. 
They meant well. Let us not blame them. 

‘*'Then came our marriage by the death-bed 
of your father. You were excited, and very 
naturally so. You used bitter words to me then 
which I have never forgotten. Every taunt and 
insult which you then uttered has lived in my 
memory. Why? Not because I am inclined to 
treasure up wrong. No. Rather because you 
have taken such extreme pains to keep alive the 
memory of that event. You will remember that 
in every one of those letters which you have 
written to me since I left England there has not 
been one which has not been filled with innu- 
endoes of the most cutting kind, and insults of 
the most galling nature. My father loved you. 
I did not. But could you not, for his sake, have 
refrained from insult? Why was it necessary to 
turn what at first was merely coolness into hate 
and indignation ? 

‘*T speak bitterly about those letters of yours, 
It was those which kept me so long in India. 
I could not come to see my father because you 
were here, and I should have to come and see 
you. I could not give him trouble by letting him 
know the truth, because he loved you. Thus 
you kept me away from him and from my home 
at a time when I was longing to be here; and, 
finally, to crown your cruelty, you sedulously 
concealed from me the news of my father’s illness 
till it was too late. He died; and then—then 
you wrote that hideous letter, that abomination 
of insult and vindictiveness, that cruel and cow- 
ardly stab, which you aimed at a heart already 
wrung by the grief of bereavement! In the very. 
letter which you wrote to tell me of that sudden 
and almost intolerable calamity you dared to say 
that my father—that gentle and noble soul, who 
so loved you and trusted you—that he, the stain- 
less gentleman, the soul of honor—fe had cheat- 
ed you, and that his death was the punishment 
inflicted by Providence for his sin; that he had 
made a cunning and dishonest plan to get you 
for the sake of your fortune; that J had been 
his accomplice ; and that by his death the venge- 
ance of Divine justice was manifested on both 
of us!” 

Deep and low grew the tones of Lord Chet- 
wynde’s voice as he spoke these words—deep 
and low, yet restrained with that restraint which 
is put over the feelings by a strong nature, and 
yet can not hide that consuming passion which 
underlies all the words, and makes them burn 
with intensest heat. Here the hot fire of his in- 
dignation seemed to be expressed in a blighting 
and withering power; and Hilda shrank within 
herself involuntarily in fear, trembling at this 
terrific denunciation. 

Lord Chetwynde made a slight gesture. 

‘Calm yourself,” said he; ‘‘ you can not help 
your nature. Do you suppose for one moment 
that I, by any possibility, can expect an expla- 
nation? Not at all. I have mentioned this for 
the first and for the last time. Even while your 
letters were lying before me I did not deign to 
breathe one word about them to my father, from 
whom I kept no other secret, even though I knew 
that, while he loved you and trusted you, both his 
love and his trust were thrown away. I would 
not add to his troubles by showing him the true 
character of the woman to whom he had sold me 
and bound me fast, and whom he looked on 
with affection. That sorrow I determined to 
spare him, and so I kept silent. So it was that 
I always spoke of you with the formulas of re- 
spect, knowing well all the time that you your- 
self did not deserve even that much. But he 
deserved it, and I quenched my own indignation 
for his sake. But now there is no longer any 
reason why I should play the hypocrite, and so I 
speak of these things. I say this simply to let 
you know how your conduct and character are es- 
timated by one whose opinion is valued by many 
honorable gentlemen. 

‘* Even after his death,” continued Lord Chet- 
wynde, ‘‘I might possibly have had some con- 
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sideration for you, and, perhaps, would not have 
used such plain language as I now do. But one 
who could take advantage of the death of my 
- father to give vent to spleen, and to offer insult 
to one who had never offended her, deserves no 
consideration. Such conduct as yours, Lady 
Chetwynde, toward me, has been too atrocious 
to be ever forgiven or forgotten. ‘To this you 
will no doubt say, with your usual sneer, that my 
forgiveness is not desired. I am glad if it is not. 

‘*To your father, Lady Chetwynde, I once 
made a vow that I would always be careful about 
pon happiness. I made it thoughtlessly, not 
knowing what I was promising, not in any way 
understanding its full import. I made it when 
full of gratitude for an act of his which ‘I re- 
garded only by itself, withont thinking of all 
that was required of me. I made it as a thought- 
less boy. But that vow I intend now,-as a mature 
man, to fulfill, most sacredly and solemnly. . For 
I intend to care for your happiness, and that, too, 
in a way which will be most. agreeable to .you. 
I shall thus be able to keep, that rash and hasty 
vow, which I once thought I would never.be able 
to keep. ‘The way in which I intend :to keep it 
is one, Lady Chetwynde, which will insure per- 
fect happiness to one like you; and as you are, 
no doubt, anxious to know how it is possible for 
me to do such a thing, I will hasten to inform 
you, 

‘*The way in which I intend, Lady Chet- 
wynde, to fulfill my vow and secure your perfect 
happiness is, first of all, by separating myself 
from you forever. This is the first thing. It is 
not such an accomplishment of that vow as either 
your father or mine anticipated; but in your 
eyes and mine it will be a perfect fulfillment. 
Fortunate it is for me that the thing which you 
desire most is also the very thing which I most 
desire. Your last letter settled a problem which 
has been troubling me for years. 

“This, however, is only part of my decision. 
I will let you know the rest as briefly as possible. 
When your father came from India, and. made 
that memorable visit to my father, which has 
cost us botli so dear, Chetwynde was covered 
with mortgages to the extent of sixty thousand 
pounds Your father made an unholy bargain 
with mine, and in order to secure a protector for 
you, he gave to my father the money which was 
needed to disencumber the estate. It was, in 
fact, your dowry, advanced beforehand. 

‘*The principals in that ill-omened arrange- 
ment are both dead. I am no longer a boy, but 
a man; the last of my line, with no one to con: 
sider but myself. An atrocious wrong has beep 
done, unintentionally, to me, and also to you. 
That wrong I intend to undo, as far as possible. 
I have long ago decided upon the way. I intend 
to give back to you this dowry money ; and to do 
so I will break the entail, sell Chetwynde, and 
let it go to the hands of strangers. My ancient 
line ends in me. Be it so. I have borne so 
many bitter griefs that I can bear this with resig- 
nation. Never again shall you, Lady Chet- 
wynde, have the power of flinging at me that 
taunt which you have so often flung. You shall 
have your money back, to the last farthing, and 
with interest for the whole time since its ad- 
vance. In this way I can also best keep my vow 
to General Pomeroy ; for the only mode by which 
I can secure your happiness is to yield the care 
of it into your own hands. 

‘For the present you will have Chetwynde 
Castle to live in until its sale. Every thing here 

seems quite adapted to make you happy. You 
seem to have appropriated it quite to yourself. 
I can not find one of those faithful old domestics 
with whom my boyhood was passed. You have 
surrounded yourself with your own servants. 
Until your money is paid you will be quite at 
liberty to live here, or at Pomeroy Court, which- 
ever you prefer. Both are yours now, the Castle 
as much as Pomeroy Court, as you remarked, 








with your usual delicacy, in your last letter, since 
they both represent your own money. 

** And now,” said Lord Chetwynde, in gonciu- 
sion, ‘‘ we understand one another. The time for 
taunts and sneers, for you, is over. ', Any letters 
hereafter that may come to. me in your hand- 
writing will be returned unopened, The one 
aim of my life hereafter shall be to undo, as far 
as possible, the wrong done to us both by ,our 
parents. ‘That can-never be all undone; but, at 
any rate, you may be absolutely certain that 
you will get back every penny of the money 
which is so precious to you, with interest. As 
to my visit here, do not let it disturb you for 
one moment, I have no intention of making a 
scene for the benefit of your gaping seryants. 
My business now is solely to see about my. fa- 
ther’s papers, to examine them, and take away 
with me those that are of immediate use. While 
I am here we will meet at the same table, and 
will be bound by the laws of ordinary courtesy, 
At all other times we need not be conscious of 
one gnother’s existence,- I trust that you will 
see the necessity of avoiding any open demon- 
strations of hatred, or even. dislike. . Let your 
feelings be confined to yourself, Lady. Chet- 
wynde; and do not make them known to the 
servants, if you can possibly help it.” 

Lord Chetwynde: seemed to have ended; for 
he arose and sauntered up to the portrait, which 
he regarded for some. time with fixed attention, 
and appeared to lose himself in his thoughts, 
During the remarks which he had been making 
Hilda had sat looking at the floor. Unable to 
encounter the stern gaze of the man whom she 
felt to be her master, she had listened in. si- 
lence, with downcast eyes. ‘There was nothing 
for her to say. She therefore did the very best 
thing that she could do under the circumstances 
she said nothing. Nor did she say any thing 
when he had ended. She saw him absorb him- 
self in regarding his own portrait, and’ appar- 
ently lose himself in his recollections of the past. 
Of her he seemed to have now no consciousness. 
She sat looking at him, as his side face was turn- 
ed toward her, and his eyes fixed on the pic- 
ture. The noble profile, with,its clear-cut feat- 
ures, showed: much of the;,expression of the 
face -- an. expression which ,was stern, yet sad 
and: softened—that face which, just before, had 
been before her eyes frowning, wrathful, clothed 
with consuming terrors—a face upon which she 
could .not look, but which now was all mourn- 
ful and sorrowful. And now, as she gazed, the 
hard rigidity of her beautiful features relaxed, 
the sharp glitter of her dark eyes died_ out, 
their, stony. lustre gave place to a soft. light, 
which beamed upon him with wonder, with 
timid awe—with. something which, in any other 
woman, would have looked like tenderness. She 
had not been prepared for one like this. In her 
former ideas of him he had been this boy of 
the portrait, with his boyish enthusiasm, and 
his warm, innocent. temperament. This idea 
she had relinquished, and had: known that he 
had changed during the years into the heroic 
soldier and the calm judge. She had tried to 
familiarize herself with this new idea, and had 
succeeded in doing so to a certain extent. But, 
after all, the reality had been too much for her. 
She had not been prepared for one like this, nor 
for such an effect as the sight of him had pro- 
duced. At this first interview he had overpow- 
ered her utterly, and she had sat dumb and mo- 
tionless before him. All the sneering speeches 
which she had prepared in anticipation of the 
meeting were useless. She found no place for 
them. But there was one result to this inter- 
view which affected her still more deeply than 
this discovery of his moral superiority. The one 
great danger which she had always feared had 
passed away. She no longer had that dread 
fear of discovery which hitherto had harassed 
her; but in the place of -this there suddenly 
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arose, another fear—a: fear which seemed as 
terrible as the other, which darkened over her 
during the course of that scene till its close, and 
afterward —such an evil as she never before 
could have thought herself capable of dread- 
ing, yet one which she had brought upon her- 
self. 

What was that? 

His contempt—his hate—his abhorrence—this 
was the thing which now seemed so terrible to her. 

For in the course of that interview a sudden 
change had come over all her feelings. In spite 
of her later judgment about him, which she had 
expressed to Gualtier, there had been in her 
mind a half contempt for the man, whom she 
had once judged of by his picture only, and 
whom she recollected as the weak. agent. in a 
forced marriage. That paragraph in the Indian 
paper had certainly caused a great change to 
take place in her estimate of his. character ; 
but, in spite of this, the old contempt still re- 
mained, and she had reckoned upon finding be- 
neath the mature man, brave though he was, 
and even wise though he might be, much. of 
that boy whom she had despised. But all this 
passed away as a dream, out of which she had 
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a rude awakening. She awoke suddenly to the 
full reality, to find him a strong, stern, proud 
man, to whom her own strength was as weak- 
ness. While he uttered his grand maledictions 
against her he seemed to her like a god. He 
was a mighty being, to whom she looked up 
from the depths of her soul, half in fear, half in 
adoration. In her weakness she admired his 
strength; and in her wily and tortuous subtlety 
she worshiped this straightforward and upright 
gentleman, who scorned craft and cunning, and 
who had sat in stern judgment upon her, to 
make known to her his will. 

For some time she sat looking at him as he 
stood, with her whole nature shaken by these 
new, these unparalleled emotions, till, finally, 
with a start, she came to herself, and, rising 
slowly, she glided out of the room. 





MRS. GASKELL. 


A LADY who ‘held a high place among the 
female novelists of the present century was 
the late Mrs. Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell, whose 
portrait we give on this page. Mrs. Gaskell was 
born in 1822, and at the age of twenty married 
an accomplished Unitarian minister in Manches- 
ter, She was brought up in a small town in 
Cheshire, her maiden name being Stevenson. 
“‘Mary Barton: a Story of Manchester Life,” 
her first work, was published in 1848, and was 
so well received that Mrs. Gaskell was at once 
rendered popular. ‘‘ The Moorland Cottage,” 
a Christmas story, full of pleasant incident, ap- 
peared in 1850.. About this time the late Mr. 
Charles Dickens started Household Words, to 
which Mrs. Gaskell was a constant contributor of 
sketches and tales, most of which were repub- 
lished, including ‘‘ Cranford,” ‘‘ Lizzie Leigh, 
and other Tales,” ‘‘ Round the Sofa,” and 
‘* Right at Last.” In 1853 ‘* Ruth” was pub- 
lished, but did not become so popular as any of 
its predecessors. In 1855 ‘‘ North and South” 
was republished in two volumes from Household 
Words. Then came a most important work, 
‘“The Life of Charlotte Bronté,” which made its 
appearance in 1857. It is a comprehensive and 
pathetic narrative, has run through many edi- 
tions, and is still a very popular work. It did 
not, however, give unmixed satisfaction to the 
admirers of ‘‘ Jane Eyre.” She is the author 
also of ‘‘ A Dark Night’s Work,” republished in 
1863; ‘‘Sylvia’s Lovers,” *‘ Cousin Phillis, and 
other Tales,” ‘‘The Grey Woman, and other 
Tales,” etc. 

Mrs. Gaskell died rather suddenly in 1865, at 
Alton, near Manchester.” Like Dickens, Thack- 
eray, and other novelists of greater fame than 
herself, she left a story without an end. It was 
being published in Cornhill, and was nearly fin- 
ished. ‘* Wives and Daughters,” for such was 
the title of the novel, has since been brought out 
with illustrations. Most of her novels have been 
reprinted in this country by Harper & Brothers. 

Mrs. Gaskell, as a woman, was enthusiastic, 
and thoroughly in earnest; she was beloved and 
cherished in her own family; and in the world 
of literature she was undoubtedly one of the most 
accomplished female writers the age. has pro- 
duced. 
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ARAB POLITENESS. 


POLITE people the Arabs—the politest, at 
A least in fine phrases, among the nations 
of the earth; for about three or four thousand 
years or’ so they have gone on twisting anew 
their guttural language into all varieties of com- 
plimentary and stately forms of speech, into all 
kinds of sugared expressions for benediction, for 
flattery, and for solicitation, till the quantity of 
small coin which they possess in way of compli- 
ment is unparalleled in any other tongue. 

Those who have spent much time among the 
Arabs can recite a hundred ways of giving bene- 
diction, from the ‘‘ Allah increase thy substance,” 
down to the lower form of ‘‘ May thy stomach 
never know hunger.” It is true, indeed, that 
these forms of benediction are generally used to 
precede a request ; 
for the crafty Arab 
is a great solicitor, 
and well knows 
how to flatter and 
cajole the possible 
benefactor: ‘‘ To 
him who is mount- 
ed on an ass,” says 
an Arab proverb, 
“say, ‘Oh, my lord, 
may thy horse fare 
well;’” and ‘* Kiss 
the dog on the 
mouth,” enjoins an- 
other, ‘‘till you 
have got from him 
that you require.” 
To comprehend the 
pleasant energy of 
which latter saying 
we must remember 
that the dog is an 
unclean beast for an 
Arab, and that he 
can not even touch 
him without incur- 
ring the necessity 
of ablution before 
his next prayer, out 
of the five daily 
prayers which the 
Monaddin calls 
upon him to per- 
form. Neverthe- 
less, prodigal as the 
Arab may .be of 
fine phrases, such 
as ‘*May Allah 
give thee a thou- 
sand and one cam- 
els,” before you 
grant him what he 
wants, you must 
not be altogether 
unprepared to hear 
him say, if he 
should meet you in 
after-time, and 
have no need of 
you, ‘‘My horse 
may know you, but 
I don’t.” 

However, such 
cases, it is said, are 
not common, al- 
though, as a rule, 
the Arab thinks 
himself little bound 
by any obligation to 
an infidel. 

Arab good man- 
ners require that a 
man shall be de- 
cently dressed, and 
pious in every ac- 
tion of his life. He 
must, to begin with, 
be careful in all 
the ablutions pre- 
scribed by his relig- 
ion; he must have 
his head shaved 
once a week, keep 
his beard not cut, 
but carefully trim- 
med, ‘and that to 
a point; he must 
keep, also, his up- 
per mustaches clip- 
ped to the level of 
his upper lip, ex- 
cept at the corners, 
so that he may not 
soil his dress in eat- 
ing; and he must 
not omit to keep his 
nails in good order, 
never biting them, 
but paring them 
carefully; and even 
the parings are not 
to be thrown carelessly away, but they must be 
thrown into the fire, or buried in the earth—for 
the nails are, in fact, sacred, according to Arab 
superstition. 

When you speak of the weather you will take 
care not to say, dogmatically, ‘‘‘The weather 
will be fine or bad to-morrow.” You, poor 
finite mortal, should not have the insolence to 
predict any thing absolutely about the weather. 
God alone can do that. “All you can say is, 
“It will be fine to-morrow, Inshallah”—if it 
please God. And you must not even say, 
‘* To-morrow I will go to market,” without the 
Inshallah. 

If you speak of any respectable person no lon- 
ger living, be sure, whenever you mention his 
name, to say, ‘“‘ May God be merciful to me,” 
‘* Allah inhhamon.” Similarly, likewise, if in- 
quiries are made of you about any person who 
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has died unknown to your interrogator, do not 
by ahy means say, in « coarse way, ‘‘ Abdallah 
ben So-and-so is dead,” but ‘‘ May Allah be mer- 
ciful to him.” Your companion will understand 
you. You must avoid, moreover, to speak of 
death at all, if you can help it, except of death 
by battle in the holy war. The word is not a 
pleasant one. Moreover, never ask an Arab his 
age; he does not like to think-on the subject, 
and generally takes care to forget all about the 
date of his birth; his beard, he says, will have 
the pepper-and-salt color quite soon enough, and 
give him unpleasant suggestions. Never, more- 
over, under an Arab tent, admire a horse, a child, 
or any thing whatever that may be his or hers, 
without saying, *‘ May the blessing of Allah be 
on it,” or, ‘‘ May it be blessed with the prolon- 
gation of thy life and the protection of Allah.” 


Should you act otherwise, you will be consider- 
ed an ill-bred fellow, or an envious one, perhaps, 
who designed, by giving a cast of the evil-eye on 
the object of your admiration, to bring trouble 
into the family. 

When an Arab in company says he has seen 
a dream, all well-bred men present cry out at 
once, ‘*El kher Inshallah,” ‘‘The good of. it 
please Allah ;” that is, may it be of good omen. 

Should you condole with.a person who had a 
misfortune, say, ‘‘ Inshallah, thou shalt now for- 
ever know no evil;” that is, thou hast paid thy 
debt to misfortune. 

When you meet a friend coming out of the 
bath, say, ‘* May thy bath be to thee like a bath 
of the water of Zemzem,” the holy well of Mecca. 
And he, if-he be a well-bred fellow, will reply, 
“*Tnshallah, thou shalt be prosperous.” 

When you have gone to the barber to have 








your head shaved, and the operation is finished, 
the barber says, ‘‘ With health, the shaving ;” 
that ‘is, may your shaving do you good. You 
reply, ‘‘'The blessing of Allah upon you.” 

Should you pass a laborer, or inspect a man’s 
work, say, ‘‘May God give thee strength,” or 
something like it. The reply will come pat, 
**May Allah be merciful to the authors of your 
days.” 

If you pass before people sitting at meals, 
say, *‘May Allah make thee satisfied ;” and 
when one sneezes before you, say, ‘‘ May Allah 
preserve thee,” which form of expression is in- 
deed common to most countries, ‘‘ Dieu vous 
bénisse.” 

Should a man come into your room and leave 
the door open; don’t cry out, coarsely, ‘‘ Shut 
the door!” but, ‘‘ May Allah remember the car- 
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penter ;” that is, it appears you don’t seem to 
think he is of any use. 

You must never blow out a light with your 
breath, but wave it out with your hand rapidly 
passed over it. Certainly the method is a more 
graceful one. But this is not the only reason: 
light is regarded as one of the most visible signs 
of the Deity, and you should not profane it with 
the corrupt breath of your body. 

Do you want a light for your pipe, don’t cry 
out, ‘‘ Bring me fire!’ somebody, especially if 
you be a Christian, may be tempted to reply, 
“You will have enough of it by-and-by ;” but 
say, ‘‘ Bring me tranquillity.” 

Do you want to get rid of an importunate so- 
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licitor, hear his request to the end with patience | 


and resignation, and then say, ‘‘ Allah will look 
upon thee,” or recommend your petitioner to 
Allah in some other form; and if he be a good 
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Mussalman he can not doubt of the munificence 
of Allah, and must go away contented. 

Do you wish to escape from a troublesome 
questioner, say, ‘‘That is far from me; the 
knowledge is with God ;” which, after all, is but 
a prolonged form of our somewhat coarse ex- 
pression, ‘‘ God knows.” 

If you are in trouble and wish to escape from 
importunate questions, you can reply, “Kher 
kann ou chorr makann,” ‘‘ There is good, and 
there is no. evil;” or “God is every where,” 
‘*Kher Rebbi koul mekane.” If you, however, 
wish to get rid altogether of your troublesome 
companion, you have but to make use of the 
‘Lott el ayeen,” ‘‘The turning away of the 
eyes ;” that is to say, to speak coldly to the man, 
and cast your eyes down to the ground. 

Never ask a chief if he will sell his horse; 
you will seem to 
accuse him of pov- 
| erty. You should 
| not even admire 
| his house or weap- 
i ons. He feels 
obliged by all the 
Arab politeness to 
| offer them to you, 

though it is said 
| the practicein these 
| degenerate days is 
| less followed than 


| formerly. 
No Arab is ever 
curious. Curiosi- 


ty, with all Eastern 
nations, is consid- 
eredunmanly. No 
Arab will stop in 
the street or turn 
his head: round to 
listen to the talk of 
by-standers. No 
Arab will dance, 
play on an instru- 
ment, or indulge 
in cards or any 
game of chance, 
since games of 
chance are forbid- 
den by the Koran. 
Never, moreover, 
invite an Arab to 
take a walk with 
you for pleasure. 
Although the Ar- 
abs are, on occa- 
sion, good walkers, 
they have no no- 
tion of walking for 
amusement; they 
only walk as a 
matter of business. 
Their temperance, 
their constant out- 
door habits, render 
all exercise for ex- 
ercise sake unneces- 
sary; they can not, 
therefore, under- 
stand the pleasure 
of walking for walk- 
ing sake. What 
Arabs like best is 
to sit still, and 
when they see Eu- 
ropeans walking up 
and down in a pub- 
lic place in Algeria, 
they say, ‘‘ Look, 
look, the Christians 
are going mad!” 
The Arab does not 
even mount on 
horseback except 
as a matter of busi- 
ness or for his pub- 
lic fétes and carous- 
als. And when you 
do walk, you must 
never walk quickly, 
just as in speaking 
you should not talk 
fast or loud, for the 
Koran tells you: 
‘* Endeavor tomod- 
erate thy step, and 
to speak in a low 
tone, for the most 
disagreeable of 
voices is the voice 
of the ass.” 

Indeed, it was ob- 
served by a famous 
Arab, ‘* Countless 
are the vices of 
men; but one thing 
will redeem them 

all, propriety of 
speech.” 

And again. ‘‘Of 
the word which is not spoken I am the master ; 
but of the word which is spoken I am the slave.” 

‘The famous proverb, ‘‘ Speech is of silver, but 
silence is of gold,” is a motto of Arab origin. 

A silent, grave people the Arabs, and a polite 
one, too, as we said; very much given, neverthe- 
less, to highway robbery on a large scale, which 
they call razzias in Algeria; but the Arab’s tent 
is always open to you, and you get any amount 
of couscoussou, camel’s milk, or even roasted 
mutton, if he has it. You will be treated as a 
‘* suest from God” as long as you are under his 
roof, after which ‘‘ Yottr happiness is in your 
hands,” which means that your host, who fed 
you in the evening, may, at a decent distance 
from his tent, rifle your saddle-bags in the 
morning, and let the ‘‘ powder speak to you” if 
you object, after which ‘‘ Allah be merciful to 
you. 
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_ Oxn winter's day, some years ago, 
I came to dwell on earth; 


No pauper I. Ten lovely toes 
Were mine to have and hold; 
And also two as rosy fists 
As e’er made baby bold. 


I revel’d in dreams of catnip tea, . 
And lullaby and rattle ; 

And varied all the waking hours 
With “ gug-gal-loo” for prattle. 


But all at once there came a pang; 
My stomach was not kind. 

Thinks I—a young philosopher— 
This world is full of wind. 


I suffered oft, I suffered sore— 
Mamma’s poor little bantam ! 

*Twas then I learned this world was full 
Of cholera infantum, 


Then came the first grand balance act, 
And then the feat of walking; 


Then “ mam-mam,” * pee DeDeDs” and then 
The miracle of talking! 

So far, so good. I'd tasted joys, 
And arrow-root, and sweets; 


And found the world, upon the whole, 
A realm of jolly treats. 


But soon there came an, 
fo vex and plague alee 
‘Twas now as plain as A, B, C, 
This was a world of letters. 


Henceforth life's troubles came and went 
Like troops of busy. weasels; 

Now ‘twas a world of hooping-cough, 
And now a world of measles. 


Then * two times two,” and “ four and six,” 
They came to vex my slumbers, ‘ 
And prove, since figures néver Tie, 
This sphere a world of nuthbers. 


So boyhood sped. I learned the power 
That early pluck discloses ; 

And, for a while, this life stood forth 
A world of battered noses. 


Next “Lalla Rookh” and “ Rasselas,” 
And thoughts that burned, on paper; 
Hazing; a valedictory ; 
The student's midnight taper. 


Then came a glance, a dash of pink, 
A voice than music sweeter, 

A lovely form—*‘ Good world,” I cried, 
“There ne’er was aught completer!” 


There ne’er was aught so sweet as love— 
That gift of wondrous leaven ;: 

It raised the world to P. ise— 
Nay, earth itself was heaven! 


Married and settled; so men said. 
The busy years still flew. 

This was a world of marketing, 
Yet a world of comfort too. 


Money was needed—little shoes, 
And little hats and frocks, 

And household goods—and so it grew 
To be a world of stocks. 


A world of stocks one hour, and next 
A world of blessed pleasure— 

The home-world and the outer world 
Divided dross and treasure. 


But all the while a gladsome pulse 
Within my heart was leaping, 
Because the Father, overhead, 
His watch and ward was keeping. 


Trouble and joy, and care and pain, 
They filled the measure duly ; 

Yet that the Lord of all was good 
I knew and felt it truly. 


If now and then some injury 
Was dealt me by my fellow, 

I tried to think the bruiséd heart 
Was only getting mellow. 


Well, wife and I, still hand in hand, 
Are trudging on together ; 

We find the world more gold than gilt, 
More worth than fuss-and-feather. 


But as for wickedness—why, that’s 
What puzzles me, to find it ‘ 
Called wholly wicked, when we know 
There's so much good behind it. 


If folks would let the world go by, 
And just stick close to daty, 

Taking life's blessings as they come, 
And drinking in earth's beauty, 


It seems to me the flag of cant 
Would in a trice be furled, 
And only wicked lips would call 
God's world a wicked world. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Louise R.—Harper’s Bazar, No. T, Vol. II, will show 
you how to make and trim your trained black silk and 
brown dress.—Lustrous black silks are somewhat worn 
again.—Gore your blue silk to make a short dress, and 
use what is left for tight waist and coat-sleeves. Then 
wear with a black silk over-skirt. 

E. F. B.—Take one part of alcohol to two parts 
water, dip your lace in two or three times and clap it 
dry—is the prescription of an experienced renovator 
of black laces; but if yours is a handsome Chantilly 
shawl, we advise you to send it to a French scourer, as 
there are many new processes, such as dry pressure, 
etc., by which the skillful French renew old materials. 
These are, however, the secrets of their profession, 
and they will not divulge them. 

Mrs. E. T. S\—Make your black grenadine dress with 
short basque and demi-trained skirt. Cut the neck 
pointed, and make the sleeves in sabot shape: Trim 
the skirt with a deep bias flounce edged with green 
Tom Thumb fringe, the shade of the figure in material. 

Many Reapers.—Beethoven is pronounced as if 
spelled Batofen, with the accent on the second syllable. 

Mrs. C. W. M.—Make your widow’s suit of Hernani 
according to directions for grenadine dresses in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No, 24, Vol. IIL, using En- 
glish crape instead of silk. 





Grraxa;—Cut the necks of organdy, lawn, and cam- 
bric dresses pointed, and trim with ruffles or pleatings 
of the material.—Make your light silk by cut paper 
pattern of Country Walking Suit in Bazar No. 28, Vol. 
TIL, and trim with puffs of silk edged with lace, either 
black or the white Bruges—or else use folds of silk in- 
stead of puffs.—A sacque with your organdy dress 
would be necessary for street wear, as it is not consid- 
ered in good taste to wear a single thin covering over 
the shoulders on the street. A lace shawl, however, 
would make it right. 

J. M. B.—Make your checked black and white silk 
dress by patterns given in Bazar No.7, Vol. UL Trim 
with black velvet and a narrow edging of lace. A black 
silk over-skirt would be more stylish with it than one 
of purple.—Make your opera wrap a loose, graceful 
paletot with flowing sleeves. 

I@norant.—It is not usual here to join waists and 
skirts of dresses together. The part below the waist 
in the pattern you refer to is simply hemmed or faced, 
and left plain on the hips, and the belt to which the 
skirt is attached is placed over it around the waist. 


street door. 

Aunt Kzzian.—A cashmere robe must be gored ac- 
cording to the design stamped upon it. Make it as 
near the loose polonaise shape as the pattern will per- 
mit. 

Foo.iso Mz.—We can recommend no depilatories ; 
but the article on “Ugly Girls,” published in this 
Bazar, may give you some useful hints.—We do not 
know what the precise laws of Russia are at this mo- 
ment with respect to nobles engaging in trade; but 
know a strong prejudice exists against such a pro- 
ceeding, which carries with it social ostracism, if not 
forfeiture of rank and confiscation of property.—Bank- 
ing is not regarded as trade, and princely bankers are 
not 


uncommon, 
E. R. 8.—The half-polka stitch is the stitch used for ' 


working the stems of flowers in embroidery. The 
knotted is merely two short back stitches worked 
beside each other, horizontally, perpendicularly, or 
diagonally, as may be required. Illustrated instruc- 
tions for white embroidery will soon be given in the 
Bazar. c 

Mary.—Consult Bazar No, 23, Vol. IIL, for patterns 
of outside garments, The Bianca paletot in that paper 
will be just what you want.—Cloth shoes are very little 
worn. French kid shoes buttoned or laced at the sides 
are most used.—Read New York Fashions of present 
Number for information about misses’ dresses.—Very 
narrow ruffs are worn in the street, wider ones for the 
hoase.—Muslin and lace bows and jabots are fashion- 
ably worn.—Narrow bracelets are most fashionable.— 
Bright plaid sashes are not so stylish as Roman bars. 
The Roman sash has bars of blue, yellow, red, and 
green across the ribbon. These four colors ‘always 
appear in the Roman sash, though in various shades. 
—Your sample is not Irish poplin, but a poor mixture 
of silk and glazed cotton. Irish poplin is-silk and 
wool repped. . 

Oxty Fovrrzen.—Wear a blue silk bow with the 
sides and ends raveled to form fringe.—Read last New 
York Fashions for ideas about your hair. 

Trnyessexr.—We know nothing of the person you 
mention, and under no circumstances do we give ad- 
dresses of private persons. 

Op Sussortser.—Your suggestions for the green 
silk are very tasteful.—Retrim your black silk with 
ruffles of the same, and let white organdy pleats appear 
below. Then make a white organdy over-skirt and bre- 
telles, The skirt should have an apron front, be looped 
high on the sides, and hang quite long behind. Such 
dresses are more worn in the carriage or at home than 
on the promenade.—We have never seen trimmings of 
striped grenadine. 

Mo.ty.—Read New York Fashions of last Number 
to find how to arrange your hair. 

B.—Make your buff Chambery with plain waist, sa- 
bot sleeves, and tunic over-skirt. Trim with pleat- 
ings of the same.—Get violet extract to perfume a 
sachet.—Mauve is a pinkish lilac—It is in better taste 
to send a whole sheet of paper with your note, even 
though the first page may not be covered with writing. 

Punou.—The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” will furnish 
you wita information about dentifrices.—Try curl pa- 
pers for your hair. 

VinvEx.—It is the opinion of physiologists that the 
husband and wife should be of opposite temperaments. 
Nevertheless, our experience of human nature leads us 
to believe that conjugal happiness does not depend 
solely on this opposition; and, moreover, that a blue- 
eyed man or woman, for instance, in falling in love, 
does not always stop to be sure that the object of affec- 
tion is gifted-with black eyes. And we certainly should 
not consider it an insuperable objection to matrimony 
should a person with auburn hair and blue eyes love a 
lady with brown hair and the same eyes as himself. 

Karte.—“ Allow me to congratulate you” will do very 
well, if no less formal mode of expressing your good 
wishes for the conjugal happiness of your friend sug- 
gests itself to you. ‘ 

Arrarne.—There is always a demand for first-class 
original sketches suited to the public taste, and it is 
the scarcity of such which obliges the illustrated pa- 
pers to copy so largely from foreign sources as they 
are often censured for doing. Sketches ranked as first- 
rate by their designers, and considered unavailable by 
editors, are a drug in the market. In this, as in all 
professions, there is always room at the top.—We 
can not answer your other question here. 

Guy Montacur.—According to the latest advices, six 
monthly parts of the ‘‘ Mystery of Edwin Drood” are 
finished. We are glad to learn that the work will be 
completed by no other hand. 

K. C.—We can not undertake to give prescriptions 
through ourcolumns. The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” 
sums up all we have to say concerning the treatment of 
the skin. 

Jessiz.—Young ladies of rather plump figure wear 
hoop-skirts with only a few hoops near the edge and 
without a bustle—a more comfortable plan than dis- 
pensing with hoops altogether.—A bride returns her 
calls within two or three weeks after they are received. 

Mrs. C. M. J.—Trim your brown cloth paletot with 
a band of bias brown velvet piped with white silk.— 
Lisle thread hose should be washed in tepid suds and 
very thoroughly rinsed ; then iron on the inner side.— 
Irish poplin is silk and wool together. If it were all 
silk it would not be poplin, but silk.—Metternich man- 
tles only fasten to the belt. 

Miranpa.—Trim your white poplin with violet silk 
bands piped with white.—We do not recommend any 
powders for removing freckles. —You can get the 
“Bazar Book of Decorum” by sending to the pub- 
lication office $1 and your address. We presume you 
can buy it in Buffalo at any book-store. 





Lov §.—Any ordinary bustle of hair-cloth, or a hoop- 
skirt with straps exter over the-shoulders, will 
kéep the weight of skirts off your hips. 

Bazar Reapzx.—For a white lace wrap for a short 
person we would commend a sacque with flowing 
sleeves, They cost from $30 to $50 in good quality. 
—The gloves you mention are $1 75 for those with 


-one button at the wrist, $2 for two-buttoned gloves, 


$2 75 for those with three buttons.—A set of waterfall 
curls in three long strands, as they are now worn, costs 
$10. 

Anntz N.—A black sash with Roman ends will look 
better with a black dress than will a white sash:—See 
illustrations in our present Number of hair-dressing for 
young girls.—We-know of no “preparation to recover 
baldness.” Read the “ Bazar Book of Decorum” on 
this subject.—A single pear! is the prettiest (low-priced) 
engagement ring. It should be worn on the first finger 
of the left hand.—A divorced woman who retains her 
title of Mrs. and the name of her former husband should 
continue to wear her wedding ring. , 

Turzz Orv Maips.—Make your white piqué with a 
short basque and single skirt trimmed with white 
muslin pleatings. This will answer for morning and 
house dresses.—When you go into the street drape 
your piqué skirt by catching up pleats on each side, 
and wear beneath it any of the black skirts of your 
mourning dresses. This is considered more stylish 
this summer than to wear black over-skirts with white 
dresses, a8 was formerly done. Wear always a black 
sash and cravat bow, or a single little tie of black vel- 
vet with a linen collar: The front of the collar turns 
over in sharp points, the back is a standing band.— 
Pleated rufis of footing will be pretty with your mourn- 
ing dresses, bi ay be te apart, washed, and 
pleated anew.—We do not know whether Gcorge Eliot 





drew the ‘Legend of Jubal” from other sources than 
the Biblical aecount, dnt Poco: BS likely that she 
may have succe in wi ig some of the many 

EEN— 0 alter your wash pop- 
lin dress.—If you ht short skirt of brown 
or éven of black your brown skirt 
over it for a it as it is in the 
house.—Get silk, for your 


Swiss, or 
little girl's best suit, and. make with two skirts and a 
jacket. For your ees years get white duck for 
best suits, and navy blue flannel for cool mornings. 
Make in the sailor ‘style lately described in our New 
York Fashions. is ne 

M. V. L..C.—The Frex our ve a way of 
cleaning eeicacenaiee te whthovt t thickening it, as 
washing is apt to do, but they will not tell the secret 
of it.—A black velvet ribbon is worn around the neck 
with the handsomest medallions and crosses.—Very 
narrow bracelets are lo 

Curistrva.—Irish poplins cost from $2 to $8 50 a 
yard.—The dry-goods houses constantly select goods 
to order for purchasers at a distance and forward them 
by express. They sometimes send samples, but usual- 
ly dislike to do so. 

Grratpine St. C.—Cut your Marseilles a mety 
loose Gabrielle with skirt and waist in one. 
is no other way to prevent some fullness in the back 
of the skirt. 

-Geace.—It is not usual for pall-bearers to return the 
gloves furnished them by the family.—A lady should 
have the titles ‘‘ Miss” or “‘ Mrs.” on her cards. If she 
is the eldest daughter, Miss Smith is sufficient; if not, 
Miss Anna L. Smith, or the full name, should be given. 

ConneEorr1out.—Plain linen collars, or else those edged 
with Valenciennes, are worn with piqué dresses. If 
the dress is trimmed with muslin pleatings there should 
be a pleating around the neck to dispense with collars. 

Mrs. A. M. B.—If your gray goods is for a house 
dress make it with a basque and gored skirt. Pat- 
tern No. XV., in Bazar No. 25, Vol. III, will serve 
you fora model. Trim with folds of the same, piped 
with black braid.—You can get suitable crinoline by 
sending your waist measure and height to any mer- 
chant.—Black kid gloves are suitable for most dresses. 

Anxiovus.—Pattern No. XVI., Bazar No. 25, Vol. IIL, 
is a beautiful blouse for a small boy.—Do not cut the 
darts in Victoria lawn dresses, merely sew them; or, 
better still, leave the front loose to be confined only by 
a belt. 

L. C. W.—Stamped cambric suits cost from $5 to 
$7 50.—Colored trimmings are very little used on 
white suits—pleatings and ruffles of the same are 
preferred. A plain neat white suit costs from $12 to 
$20. 


JanE.—You do not want a long tight basque of piqué 
to wear with your black silk skirt, but a polonaise or 
casaque like those described in New York Fashions of 
the present Number. Read reply above to “Three Old 
Maids.”—Trained dresses are not worn to church.—For 
your black silk paletot use the Bianca pattern in Bazar 
No. 28, Vol. II. 'Trim with pleatings of the same, edged 
with fringe or lace, or else merely raveled to form fringe. 
You can wear it with any kind of dress.—A plain silk 
casaque stylishly made and trimmed can not be bought 
for less than $40.—Wear very bouffant over-skirts to 
make you look shorter.—Use folded muslin instead of 
puffs inside the necks of your dresses.—Wear either a 
bow or a pin to fasten your pointed-neck dresses. 

A..te.—The cut paper pattern of the Country Walk- 
ing Suit, given in Bazar No. 28, Vol, III, will answer 
for your buff pongee suit. It has been very prettily 
made in white pongee trimmed with black yelvet and 
lace, 

Guxt.—It is too soon to speak with certainty of next 
winter’s fashions.—A court-train is rather too élabo- 
rate for black alpaca. One wide flounce with an elab- 
orate heading is preferred this séason to many nar- 
row ones. Make overlapping folds of the material if 
you are tired of flounces.—We have known ladies to 
sprinkle ammonia in their morning bath, and never 
knew any harm to result from it. 





BEAUTIFY THE SKIN. 


Even inherited disease of a scrofulous char- 
acter can be cured by the persistent and regular 
use of Stafford’s pe and Sulphur Powders. 
The natural magnetism of the body, which is an- 
tagonistic to every form of ulcerous and eruptive 
disease, is reinforced and intensified by the ac- 
tion of the iron, and the whole system revital- 
ized and invigorated. The sulphur liberates the 
empoisoning principle from the circulation in the 
form of gas, and when it is determined to the 
surface, it is expelled through the pores: instead 
of the skin to feed inflammation. The cure is 
complete and thorough. 

Sold by druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 3 Packages, $2 50. Mailed free. 
Money sent at our risk. —Hatt & RuckEL, 218 
Greenwich Street, N. Y. 


rd 
Dyspepsi 








INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

“*Havine tried some seven or eight different 
sewing machines, and not being very well pleased 
with any cf them, I at last tried the Grover & 
Baker machine, and finding it adapted to all 
kinds of family sewing, and equally as much so 
for vest-making, it giving entire Satisfaction for 
all such work, I can and do give it praise above 
all other sewing machines,”—Mres, S, E. Sparks, 
Camden, N. J. 





Tur Orper or Tur Day.—A general order for So- 


zodont. In the teeth of all opposit 
the supreme dentifrice of the age. mee Ses Beaune 


No impurity.can infest the teeth cleaned daily wi 
Sozod: Quillay, the bark of the Chilian Seap'Tren 








Corxtne Wurr..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Cog Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts 
whéther from other patterns or from the garmer ts 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. ‘ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A PRETTY PICTURE. 


Sussecr, “The Doctor,” a small boy treating 
a sick cat. Very amusing. One of Prang's $5 
chromos sent gratis to every new yearly sub- 
scriber who pays $8, with 20 cents extra for 
mailing, at once, for the PurENoLocicat Jour- 
naL! New volume begins with July number. 
Address S. R. Wexxs, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


1840, Perry Davis’ — 1870, 
Vegetable “Pain Killer,” 


After Tuirty Beer os is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimo’ to its virtues from persons of 
the highest character and responsibility. Physicians 
of the first respectability recommend it as a most ef- 
fectual preparation for the extinction of pain. It is 
not only the best remedy-ever known for Bruises, Cuts, 
Burns, , but for Dysentery or Cholera, or any sort 
of bowel complaint, it is a groedy unsurpassed for ef- 
ficiency and rapidity of action. In the great cities of 
India and other hot climates it has become the Stand- 

‘ icine for all such complaints, as well as for 
[ Liver Complaints, and other kindred dis. 
orders. on Covey and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and 
Rheumatic difficulties, it has been proved by the most 
abundant and convincing testimony to be an invalue 
ble medicine. 











Sold by all Druggists. 
The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory e United States, 





Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.’s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 
§ delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


BATHING DRESSES 


NEGLIGEE SHIRTS. 
A Large Variety at Low Prices, 


UNION ADAMS & (0.%, 


No. 637 Broadway. 
BLEES’ 


Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


} Challenges the world 
2 in perfection of work, 
Ne strength and beauty of 
\ stitch, durability of 
construction, and ra- 
Peay of motion. — 
Cail and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 
a Sf : 623 BROADWAY, 
Cee New York. 


Important to European Travellers. 


Havas HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 

IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 

through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, — Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemproxe Ferrier. 
Revised Edition: Highth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian. By W. Pemsroxe Ferrier. Square 
4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50, 


PesBLisuED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorr. 
tar” Sent by ma to any part of the 
il, postage prepaid, A pF ag 

















iad States, on receipt of 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








A T. STEWART & CO. 
have 


MADE LARGE REDUCTIONS 
in the prices of 
NEARLY ALL THEIR STOCKS head 
RETAIL, 


OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 


TO PURCHASERS 


To maké selections prior to closing their semi- 
annual inventory. 


_— 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





CLEARING-OUT SALE OF 
(UMMER SHAWLS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
are now Offering the balance of their SUMMER 
SHAWL STOCK at 
EXTRAORDINARY PRICES. 


BAREGE SQUARE SHAWLS, $2 00 and upward 
(value $3 50). 

CREPE MARETZ SHAWLS, $3 00 and upward (value 
$4 50). 

CHALLIE SHAWLS, $3 00 and upward (value $4 50). 

GRENADINE SHAWIS, $4 50 and upward (value 
$6 50). 

Also, 
“The SEA-SIDE and CARRIAGE FORMOSA,” 
all colors, from $8 00 and upward. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear fortnightly in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any 
Figure, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREC- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 

WATTEAU STREET SUIT...... 

TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT 
WALKING SUIT. .....5...:2-008 edoaet 
COUNTRY WALKING SUIT........... « 98 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............. * 30 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost siaty cénts 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MADAM FOY’S 


COMBINED 


e 

Corset, Skirt Support: 
\\ er, and BUSTLE 
 [s just the article needed by every 
| lady who consults 
HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE, 

Testimonials in its favor are con- 
RK stantly being received from all parts 
mM of the country. 
Lady Agents wanted in every coun- 
of the United States. 
ARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


“It would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every houahald of the United States.” 


THE BAZAR BOOK 


DECORUM, 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The 
Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and 
Ceremonials, 16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


Abounds in sensible suggestions for keeping one’s 
person in a a0 order, and for doing fitly and to one’s 
own satisfaction the thousand social duties that make 
up so large 'a 
























of 
Full of good and sound common-sense, and its sug- 
gestions will prove valnable in many a social da- 

ree Transeri 


eful ani i 
awed etiquette, id judicious com’ 





i oe of the 
its name from 
ween which has become an established authority 
be the ladies of America bog | all matters of taste 
r ae ing Post. 

It is, without uestion, the very best and most thor- 
ough work on t e subject which has ever been pre- 
sented to the public.—Brooklyn Daily Times. 








Pustisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


S29" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any t of the 
Onited States, on receipt of $1 oO a 





represents an improved ap tus for 
Steam, » Vegetables, &c.; an 
ed by scientific judges asthe mos 


ever offered to the public. Its 
to m > 


purpose 

erfectly 
pan in 
‘ar, 

the inven 


3 fe coors Spipes. $6." 
four 8, $5; » $6. 
re e with the trade snd good 
particulars, address 
4S & CHASE, 35 Park Place, N. Y. City. 


MORGAN'S SONS’ iw. 
SAPOLIO, 


Ae m For General 

Ww AAN Household purp 

IS BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP 
for cleaning windows (without water), removing 
stains from marble and paint, scouring and polishing 
cutlery and culinary articles, and excellent for gen- 
eral house-cleaning purposes. 


Wholesale, Watantates incase" 


TO DRESSMAKERS. 


Every Dressmaker and Milliner in the United States 
whose time is not fully occupied can be furnished with 
partial employment at home. Industrious women can 
earn from $9 to $12 per week. Apply by letter, with 
full address. JAMES McCALL, 

843 Broadway, New York. 
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The Instinct of the Stomach.—Take no 


medicine that the stomach loathes. The instinct of that 


nant organ may be trusted. It accepts TaRRanT’s 
FERVESOENT Se_tzer ApeRient—and why? Be- 
cause in the delicious febrifuge it Recognizes a toning, 
pu ig, foguiating P ration. e refreshing 
remedy assimilates with the system, and invigorates 
the stomach, while it gently relieves the bowels, in- 
duces a healthful flow o bile, and restores the appetite. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
A GREAT OFFER!! 





HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
Gaps of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, includin 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cas 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 


Ras SHOT-GUNS, REVOLV ERS, 
&c., at reduced prices, warranted and sent by 
express C.O. D., to be examined before paid for. Lib- 
——— Ls the We see, oe = Write for 
a price catalogue. ress TERN GUN 

ORKS, 179 Smithfield Street, Prrrssuren, Pa. 
N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. 


UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE AND 
. CLAVERACK COLLEGE.—A first-class Board- 
es for both sexes. College course for ladies, 
and academic course for ladies and gentlemen. Nine 
departments and sixteen professors and teachers. 
Board and tuition in eight Spercennte, $300 per year. 
Instrumental musicextra. Term opens Sept. 5. “Rev. 
Alonzo Flack, A.M., Pres’t, Claverack Col. Co., N. Y. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Maoutne Wirnovut Money. 
For further particulars, address 
LSON SEWING MACHINE Cco., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 











(yokes YOUR HATR!—A bottle of 


sent FREE. It ae cations hair in beautiful curls 
ON THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with Stamp, « 
Pror. J. M. NORTH, Parkman, Onto. 


























. ate lati att Andes 
BAGO sesh suaintte cs 
Sareteds ieee 8M Senwons, Brattleboro, Vi 


York, Best Btory & 


WESTERN WORLD Beaieatetioes 





Dealers. Only 





W D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


& 50 A WEEK paid Agents in advence, 
UW Address WELLMAN & CO., Lansiug, Mich. 





D, OR THE COMMON SENSE 
ESERVE 











NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


a Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





FREE RUSSIA. By W. Herwortu Dixon, Author 
of “‘Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00, 


MISS THACKERAY’'S “WRITINGS, COMPLETE. 
The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. Lllus- 
trated. 8Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. _ Sermons 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frevggiox W. Rosert- 
son, the Incumbent of Lye 1. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 
— Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon ITI. 
y Joun 8. C. Aszort, Author of ‘ The French Rey- 
olution,” ‘History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &¢. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniform 
with Abbotts’ MMustrated Histories. 


eached at 


BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of the 
Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY; or, 
the Relation between Spontaneous and Reflective 
Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles. By B. F. Cooxer, D.D., 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Priyate and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices_of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Gzorex Hxsexagt.,, .Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Krnnetu R. Wy Macnexans, F.S.A 
F.A.S.L. With upward of 100 Illustrations. 
Cloth, $3 00. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN SCUDDER, M.D., 
Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. By Rev. J. 
B. Warrrsury, D.D. With Portrait of Dr. Scudder. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


“? 
8vo, 


SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samurt Smizes, Au- 
thor of ‘The Life of the Stephensons,” ‘ History 
of the Huguenots,” &c. A Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
Joun W. Drarver, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chem- 
istry and Physiology in the University of New York. 
In Three Vols. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By Jamxs Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Iustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition, containing se 
included in the collected 
and with the Idyls of the 
der indicated by the a x 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


Poems not hitherto 
ons of his writings, 


arranged in the or- 
“oth Thousand. 8vo, 


YONGE'S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, An En- 
lish-Greek Lexicon. By C.D. Yonex. With many 
ew Articles, an Appendix of Proper Names, and 

Pilion’s Greek Synonyms. To which is prefixed an 
a on the Order of Words in Attic-Greek Prose, 
by Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Co- 
lumbia College, N.Y. Edited by Henry Drisixr, 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College, Ed- 
itor of “Liddell and Scott's Greek-English' Lexicon," 
&c. 8vo, Sheep extra, $7 00. 


| ANGLO - SAXON GRAMMAR. A Comparative 


Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Lan: 
its Forms are Illustrated by those e Sanskrit, 
in, ic, m, Qld Friesic, Old 
Old High Goce By Franowg A. 
Maxon, Professor of the English Language and Com- 
parative Philol in Lafayette College, Awttior of 
‘Method of Philological Study of the English Lan- 


uage,” “A Parser and Analyzer for Beginners,” 
c. S8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


guage; in which 
of th 





FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


STERN NECESSITY. By F.W. Rosson, Author 
of ‘* Poor Humanity,” ‘‘ Mattie: a Stray,” “ For Her 
Sake,” ‘*Carry’s Confession,” ‘‘No Man's Friend,” 
&c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. By the Author of 
“*Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the Family,” “ Found 
Dead,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
25 cents. a 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Cuarirs 
Reapg, Author of “‘ Hard Cash,” “ Griffith Gaunt,” 
&., &. From the Author's early sheets. 


HARPER'S OCTAVO EDITION of * Put Your- 
self in His Place.” With all the Illustrations, 
including the characteristic Vignettes not to be 
found in any other American edition. Paper, 
75 cents; bound in Cloth, $1 25. 


HARPER'S DUODECIMO EDITION of “Put 
Yourself in His Place.” Uniform with the Boston 
Household Edition of Charles Reade’s Novels, 
and bound in Green-Morocco English Cloth, to 
match that edition. Illustrated. Price $1 00. 

te All Harper's Editions of * Put Yourself in His 
Place” are Illustrated. 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON: 
Troriorz, Author of “The beat 
Richmond,” ‘‘Framley Parsonage,” *4 Ad 
‘Small House at Allington,” &c. With Iustra- 
tions. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $175. 


MISS VAN KORTLAND. A Novel of American So- 
ciety. By the Author of “My Daughter Elinor.” 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. ys 


BENEATH THE WHEELS. By the Author of “Ol- 
ive Varcoe,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents: 


BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand’s Wrong. By Jutta 
Gopparp, Author of “Joyce Dormer’s Story,” 
““The Search for the Gral,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. ws 

TOM BROWN’'S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Otp Boy. 
New Edition. With numerous Illustrations by Ar- 
by —— and Sidney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 

cents, 


A BRAVE LADY. 
Gentleman,” &¢. 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


a the Author of“ John Halifax, 
ith Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED.— The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper's Weekly. 


Harper's Werxty is an illustrated record of, and 
a& commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for By and valuable contributions. 

& Literary Journal, Harver’s Weekty is. recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
> al in establishing and maintaining a 

toe pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Hanrrr’s Wrrxty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 


per’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N, Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success-the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in Néw York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves. 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harper’s Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers —— by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 
ers supplied with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 00. 
Newadealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, please specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of * Cord and Creese,” “ The Dodge Club," 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. ¥. Ob- 


server. 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—Zhe Press, Phila. 


i | 
arper’s Magazine. 

The June Number began the Forty-first Vol. of Har- 
per’s Macazinx. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illmstrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been pkey viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

ARPER'S MaGazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations, 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Haxrer’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Haxver’s Wexrkiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harver’s Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harver’s Magazine, Harrer’s WEeskty, avd Haxren’s 
Baza, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinw commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub, 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For ApvertisiIne tn Harpger’s Perroproats. 
Harper’s Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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The above represents a very Desperate Case, happily got over in after-years, for. the gl Young Fellow grew up quite Ineligible, and went 
hat sort. 


PACETLA. 

Art a spiritual circle the 
other evening a gentleman 
requested the medium to 
ask what amusement was 
the most popular in the 
spiritual world. The reply 
was, “Reading our own 
obituary notices.” 


~~. 

A new Parisian diction- 
ary defines chess as a hu- 
mane substitute for hard 
labor. 

A paper encourages the 
oung by the example of a 
‘youth who formerly lived 

in a hovel, Phas with only 
his two hands and a crow- 
bar, opened a ar 3 store ; 
and now he is living in a 
large stone residence in 
Sing Sing.” 


An old Greenland sea- 


tears, for he had often seen 
whales blubber. 


—_@——— 

Since the death of Noah 
Webster one thousand slan 
words have become a me. 
of the language of America. 
A sad result of his demise. 


——_——__—— 

A well-known and livel: 
eee novelist of rank is sai 
to be about to publish a 
fresh book, with the amus- 
ing Vy aa! a ti- 

e, aughty, Naughty, 
but So Nice!” 


——_»———— 
What is that which by 
losing an eye has nothing 
but a nose left ?—A noise. 
—_— 
* Every man his own. an- 
gel." is the way the new 
ying-machine has been an- 
nounced, 


Master Georce (to the new French House-Maid). “Oh, Francoise!” 
Francotse. “Oui, Monsieur Georges?” . 2 
Master Grorce. “Oh! Apportez ici le Portier de Maman, et Dessinez le avec une Téte !” 
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THE YOUNG LADY’S PROGRESS.—No. 1. THE BABY. 
‘How beautiful is infantine innocence !”—Pretty Old Poem.” 





into Politics, or something dreadful of that 


THE YOUNG LADY’S: PROGRESS.—No. 2. A LITTLE OLDER. 


The same Young lady, a very Small Thing in Flirts, is here seen preparing for Conquest. Abigails and ‘attendant maidens of a humble sphere, expressing Respectful 
dmiration. The wretched Little Boy of the picture above will be most cruelly snubbed during the course of the evening. 
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EARLY FRENCH. 


[But Francoise never suspected that to Draw Madame’s Porter with a Head was what Master George meant. 
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{ JuLy 23, 1870. 


, : RIGHT ABOUT. 


Pouite Musician. ‘And what shall Monsieur vish us to Play?” 
Irate Citizen. “A Quick March—and Step it!” 


A gay. Lothario ran off 
with another man’s wife. 
Fancy his feelings on re- 
conte the following letter 
from the injured husband: 

“My pear Sir,—I have 
long wished to be rid of my 
wife, who, I confess, is de- 
testable to me. As luck 
would have it, a:week ago 
she was bitten by a mad 
dog, and I was awaiting the 
fatal issue with resi nation, 
little suspecting that my 
deliverance .would come 
more speedily through you. 
Bless you, my dear Sir, and 
may you pass safely through 
the hydrophobia, through 
which it will now be your 
duty, instead of mine, to 
nurse my wife!” 


———_—>—— 

Some ingenious biped has 
a machine to make a man 
rise early in the morning. 
A young Benedict says a 
six-months-old baby can 
beat it to death. 


———_<$_~—— 
Cornet Copia. wants. to 
know if the wing of a house 
has any thing to do witha 
flying column. 


‘“*My brethren,” said a 
country. preacher, ‘‘ we can 
not sufficiently marvel at 
the wise forethought of Di- 
vine Providence in placing 
death at the end of life, in 
order to give us time to 
prepare for it.” 


with deat 


—— 

“No, I am not lazy,” said 
a vagabond on.a hot day; 
“but, you see, I was born 
tired.” 






“A THING OF BEAUTY.” 


Visor. ‘Well, George, and what do you Mean to be when you have Grown Up?” 
GrorcE (promptly). “An Artist!” | ue 

Visitor. ‘‘ Well, then, you shall Paint my Portrait.” 
Georce. “Ah! but I mean to Paint Pretty Things!” 





















